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LOOK INSIDE tHe Machine ror NEW ECONOMIES IN ANY INDUSTRY 


MANAGEMENT: 


Dig Deep \\ 
for Dividends \\ 


Find out how Socony-Vacuum’s 
Complete Lubrication Service helps 
to lower costs and boost production. 


tions inside a machine can affect cost 
figures... 

Inside this stope-hammer, the thin oil films 
on bearings, cylinder and rifle bars face severe 
shock loads, water, heat, oxygen. Yet new oils 
by Socony-Vacuum fight off these forces, pro- 
tect vital parts—save maintenance dollars! 

This is only one phase of Socony-Vacuum’s 
complete service that assures maximum ma- 
chine output—reliable operation—the lowest 
possible cost per unit of goods produced. 

Utmost economy will be vital in the period 
ahead. Get all the benefits of the latest in scien- 
tific lubrication. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
General Petroleum Corporation of California. 
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pie a typical example of how condi- 
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Lubricants 


Socony-Vacuum's 


5 STEPS 


to Lower Production 


Costs for You! 


Photo courtesy Oil Center Tool Co. 


esilient synthetic rubber sealing rings stand 15,000¢# test pressure 


the oil fields they call that mass of 
plumbing you see in the picture a 
Christmas tree”’. It will attach directly 

o the pipes in the ground from which 
he crude oil or gas comes. Its job will 
to control the flow of the oil or gas, 

en under pressures as high as 7,500 psi. 
To provide the necessary safety factor 
t figure is doubled for test purposes. 


Eight resilient Hycar sealing elements 
he cutaway drawing shows their loca- 

fion—are used in this unit. They will be 
tantly exposed to oil or gas—in 

ddition to terrific pressure—through- 
the life of the well on which this 

Christmas tree is installed—perhaps a 
iter of years. 


It’s not by chance that Hycar oil re- 
istant synthetic rubber was selected as 


the material for the sealing rings. Hycar 
provides the right combination of prop- 
erties needed—oil and gas resistance, 
the ability to stay resilient, abrasion re- 
sistance to protect against the gritty 
fluids that will be flowing through the 
casing head. These and other properties 
of Hycar are shown in the box at the 
right. The list will tell why Hycar is 
being selected to perform in the tough- 
est types of service throughout all indus- 
try—pump and valve packings, dia- 
phragms, vibration dampeners and 
scores of other industrial applications. 


Ask for parts made of Hycar. Test 
them in your most difficult applications. 
Learn for yourself that it’s wise to use 
Hycar when the going gets tough. Hycar 
Chemical Company, Akron 8, Obio. 


Hycar 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


CARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Sythe Raber 


Check These Superior Features 
of Hycar 

1. EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE—insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 

2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—wup to 
250° F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than 
natural rubber. 

4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even al clevated 
emperatures. 


t je 
5.LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY—down to 
—65° F, 


6. LIGHT WEIGHT—15% to 25% lighter than 
many other synthetic rubbers. 
7. AGE RESISTANCE— extremely resistant to 
or Aten Gem entail 


8. HARDNESS RANGE—compounds can be 
varied from extremely soft fo bone hard. 


9. NON-ADHERENT TO MET AL— compounds wil! 


Free — write for your copy of the new pocket-size Hycar Glossary of commonly used synthetic rubber terminology. 


) RT rubber products require many different 
combinations of reinforcing materials—various types of synthetic rub- 
ber as well as chemicals, fabrics, cotton cords, wire and metals. Repub- 
lic technicians and workmen know by experience how to combine these 
materials for specific industrial applications. Upon this knowledge and 
their skill depends the length of service attainable and the quality of 
each length of Republic belting and hose. This thorough workmanship 
is necessary for the building of extra-quality products—“better chan 
before”— Challenger Reprene transmission belting, Tower air hose, and 
others. Never has quality meant so much as now, so consult your near- 
by Republic Distributor about these products. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


RMY’S BOOMERANG 


The military has played its cards 
badly in its latest attempt to extract 
national service act from Congress. 
; a result, the odds against man- 
power Jegislation—even in diluted form 
are lengthening steadily. 
The main purpose for which the 
rmy wants a national service law is 
o give it a firm hold on workers 
fter Germany goes under. It is 
fraid of two things: (1) that there 
vill be a mass exodus from war fac- 
ories as soon as the fighting stops 
n Europe, and (2) that civilian work- 
rs will skim the cream off the post- 
war job market before soldiers get out 
of uniform. 


ay Shift Argument 


The Army could have used both 
these points to good effect in the sales 
talk it gave Congress, but it didn’t want 
to bring up the forbidden subject of 
reconversion, and it didn’t want to 


iced admit that national ‘service might be 
r, M SMused to the disadvantage of civilians 
sshington Rin getting postwar jobs. Military 
‘amit MM ookesmen decided instead to rest 


1 (Assist. 
2. Arthur 


their case on the immediate situation 
-the prospects of a longer war in 
Europe, the critical production pro- 
grams, the shortage of manpower in 
particular lines. 


‘an Vis fe The Army may have to shift its 
john MMM position and state its real reasons be- 
* ‘0M cause events of the past month have 


undermined its argument for national 
sevice. The military picture has 
brightened considerably with the 
reversal of the German _break- 
— in Belgium and with the 
launching of the Russian winter of- 
fensive. December production re- 
ports showed a marked pickup. Spot 
manpower shortages in many critical 
lines have begun to respond to WPB’s 
policy of plant-by-plant handling. 


BER 04 
ind the Bailey-May Bill Modified 
cero Committee amendments to the 


Bailey-May bill—the so-called work- 
or-jail proposal—have taken some of 
the sting out of this legislation. As it 


re Vice stands, the bill would empower draft 
cor, fg voards to assign registrants in the 18- 
dress: fi to-45 group to ified essential 
business TE jobs, “The ouse Milita Affairs 
2, ond Committee has substituted civilian 


penalties (fine or imprisonment) for 
the Army work battalions originally 
proposed to handle recalcitrants. It 
also has written in provisions for travel 
Pay, protection of seniority rights, and 
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exemption of conscientious objectors. 

Two of the committee’s amend- 
ments can be expected to provoke a 
storm when the bill reaches the House. 
One, reaffirming statutory exemption 
of farm workers from the draft, might 
balk Selective Service’s plan to tap the 
pool of agricultural deferments for 
about 100,000 of the 900,000 men it 
wants by July 1. The other, provid- 
ing that registrants assigned to a closed 
shop do not have to join the union, 
faces a bitter fight from organized 
labor. 


Senate May Delay Action 


It is still a toss-up whether the 
Bailey-May bill will get through the 
House, but even if it does, it will face 
an even tougher time in the Senate. 

Chairman of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee is Elbert D. Thomas, 
who formerly headed the Labor Com- 
mittee. Thomas will take his time 
about handling the bill. He can stall 
it for weeks without even trying, and 
for months if he uses a little ingenuity. 
Meanwhile, the Army’s case grows 
weaker as the military and production 
situation improves. 


PATTERN FOR MARGINS 


Distributors were given an outline 
this week of the standards OPA will 
apply in — them to absorb cost 
increases (BW —Jan.20’45,p5): 

(1) They will be allowed to pass on 
all or part of an increase where absorp- 
tion would bring profits (before taxes) 
below peacetime levels, which are gen- 
erally measured by the 1936-1939 yard- 
stick. 

(2) Where a product accounts for a 
minor part of the total sales of a par- 
ticular retail or wholesale trade, OPA 
will look at the trade’s average operat- 
ing expense and its average margin on 
the product. If the trade still has a 
margin over operating expense after 
absorption of the price increase, the 
boost cannot be passed along, as long 
as earnings can be maintained at pre- 
war levels. 

Similar standards will be applied to 
reconversion goods. Where they can’t 
be applied, OPA intends to hold distrib- 
utors to the dollar margins they actually 
realized in peacetime. 

Retailers and wholesalers will share 
in the squeeze according to their re- 
spective abilities. 

Distributors accept the squeeze as in- 
evitable, but want it applied individu- 


ally instead of to the trade as a whole. 
A counterproposal by the trade is that 
OPA should allow cach distributor to 
cover costs, plus a margin for overhead 
(but not for profit), where a price boost 
must be absorbed. 


SUBCONTRACTS CHECKED 


Manpower considerations will count 
more heavily than ever in placement of 
government contracts from now until 
V-E Day. 

For some time, Army procurement 
regulations have specified that no prime 
contract was to be placed in a critical 
labor shortage area if the goods could be 
made elsewhere. Now the same restric 
tion will be extended to subcontracts. 

Plants in labor shortage areas will not 
be permitted to accept subcontracts 
without clearance through Area Produc- 
tion Urgency Committees. 


WMC TRIES ANEW 


While “national _ service legislation 
hangs fire, the War Manpower Commis- 
sion is trying halfheartedly to tighten 
up its present system of semivoluntary 
controls. 

This week, in Allentown, Pa., it 
staged the first trial of a new technique 
—reducing employment ceilings for spec 
ified nonessential plants and asking im- 
mediate release of the extra workers. 
WMC hopes to put this system into 
effect wherever critical war plants are 
behind schedule because of manpower 
shortages. 

Theoretically, if an employer refuses 
to release workers after WMC has 
scaled down his ceiling, WPB will at- 
tempt to apply sanctions—cutting off his 

riorities and materials allocations (BW 
—Dec.30’44,p88). In practice, most 
lawyers think the sanctions system will 
prove a washout. 


Legality of Sanctions Doubted 

To provide any sort of legal basis 
for sanctions, WMC (which will act as 
plaintiff in proceedings before a WPB 
compliance director) will have to show 
that the employer actually is hurting 
the war effort by exceeding his ceiling. 
It might even have to prove that scarce 
materials were being wasted because 
critical plants in the area were unable 
to use them as a result of manpower 
shortages. In any case, the legal foun- 
dation is so shaky that a holdout em- 
ployer could stall off sanctions for 
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| | on 
i look 
| The engine of a motor truck or bus and - 
the gasoline that powers it are not separate Ps ; 
ii things, but are two parts of a single unit— evid 
| power for motor transportation. Thus, if he, 
the antiknock value of gasoline isimproved it w 
| and engines can take advantage of this gint 
improvement — progress has been made. Cor 
The requirement for aviation gasoline ep 
for the war effort has necessitated the pen 
building of a tremendous capacity for the fi 
production of high octane fuels. Although syst 
at the present time this equipment is being = i 
used exclusively for the production of avi- con 
ation fuel, it is readily adaptable to the tive 
production of motor fuels far superior to yor 
: those marketed in the pre-war period. . 

é * 
Immediately after the war the petro- of j 
leum industry will be able to supply gaso- pe 

line of far higher quality . . . gasoline that its 
in engines designed to utilize it will give os 
more power, more mileage, better per- eat 
formance. Thus, the foundation for more sid 
efficient engines is already laid. | ETHYL CORPORATION ? 
Chrysler Building, New York City acu 
Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- “eo ing 
prove the antiknock quality of aviationand motor gasoline. seman rae 


Wartime progress by America’s petroleum industry has paved 
the way for fundamental progress in post-war automobile engine design. 
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»y taking his case to the courts. 
eee ious is War Mobili- 
Kon Director James F. Byrnes’ own 

WPB has always fought attempts 
* ocations authority to police 
programs of other agencies. On 
ct orders from Byrnes, it finally 
whed out the present sanctions plan. 
MC took a look at it and said no, 
Byrnes ordered it into effect any- 


use its all 


BARTEL CRACKDOWN 


The government’s suit charging Gen- 
gl Electric Co. with participating in 
ternational cartel arrangements is the 


beginning of a general antitrust crack- 
down in the electrical equipment field. 
Soon the Dept. of Justice will follow 
up with actions against several other 
companies. 

If G.E. wants to postpone trial until 
after the war, the Army and Navy prob- 
ably will be willing to intervene, as 
they have done in the three other pend- 
ing cases (incandescent lamps, fluores- 
cent lamps, and tungsten carbide) 
against the company (BW —Oct.21'44, 
pl6). This time however, the —. 
may prefer to bring the issue to a head 
in the hope of clarifying the rules that 
will govern its postwar operations in for- 
eign markets. 

Antitrust Division attorneys think the 


new G.E. case will furnish the best 
test yet of the legal side of the cartel 
issue. G.E. made it a practice to keep 
both the Justice Dept. and the Federal 
Trade Commission posted on its for 
eign agreements. The big issues involve 
interpretation of the law rather than 
determination of fact. 


REVIVE CENSUS PROJECTS 


Plans are being made to revive, on 
a less elaborate scale, the 1945 ‘“‘re- 
conversion” census projects, knocked 
out by the old Congress (BW—Dec. 
16'44,p8). This Congress probably 
will be asked to appropriate funds for 


The Political Picture: Congress Looks Into the Mirror 


Overhauling of Congress to put it 
on a more efficient working basis 
looks likely this time. Both Senate 
and House have now extended the 
authority of a special joint committee 
to carry through the job, and it is 
evident that at last Congress is tak- 
ing its own reorganization seriously. 
It won’t do all that’s necessary, but 
it will do some of it. It will be a be- 

inning. 

There are three main reasons why 
Congress is about ready to operate 
on its own machinery. 
¢ Pot Versus Kettle—Congress’ own 
persistent and often justified criti- 
cism of the executive branch for in- 
efficiency while its own committee 
system is a chaos of conflicting dupli- 
cations has at last caught up with it. 
Its most influential members have 
come to see that they cannot effec- 
tively oppose dictation by the execu- 
tive branch and at the same time 
refuse to accept discipline in the leg- 
islature itself. 
¢ Must Hold Its Own—Irrespective 
of parties, the trend is constantly to- 
ward a strong multipowered national 
government. If Congress is to hold 
its own authority—and indeed recap- 
ture many of its powers now dele- 
gated to the White House—it knows 
it will have to carry through a con- 
siderable functional reorganization. 

* Public Criticism—Most persuasive 
of all, public opinion has become 
acutely aware of Congress’ shortcom- 
ings, and is beginning to ask embar- 
rassing questions and offer embarrass- 
ing and well-documented proposals. 


Both the American Political Science 
Assn. and, more recently, the Na- 
tional Planning Assn. have advanced 
specific blueprints of how the con- 
gressional mechanism could and 
should be brought up to date. Con- 
gress just doesn’t like the public to be 
thinking about it adversely! 

e Cures Proposed—What can be 
done? Here’s a substantial cross-sec- 
tion of the proposals now being ex- 
amined by the joint committee on 
reorganizing congressional procedure: 

Reorganize the structure and _ re- 
duce the number of standing com- 
mittees in both houses. There are 
now 33 standing committees in the 
Senate, 48 in the House, apart from 
a dozen or more special investigating 
committees in each branch. The com- 
mittees are too large and no mem- 
ber of Congress can conscientiously 
do the work which his multicommit- 
tee membership entails. 

End duplicating committees. The 
House has one committee handling 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines; an- 
other, Hawaii and Alaska. It has a 
committee on rivers and_ harbors, 
another on flood control. The Ways 
& Means Committee handles bills to 
raise money; the Appropriations 


Committee apportions money raised. . 


There is no committee authority or 
committee mechanism for relating in- 
come with outgo. 

Establish joint consideration. The 
intention is to have more joint 
House-Senate committees, thus 
avoid waste of time by congressmen 
and avoid duplicating testimony by 


Administration officials on pending 
legislation. 

e Adequate Staff—Equip congres- 
sional committees with adequate 
clerical staff and competent experts. 

Experiment with periods for ques- 
tioning Cabinet and executive agency 
heads before Senate and House. 

Establish in each house a Majority 
Policy Committee and Minority Pol- 
icy Committee to provide effective 
party leadership and focus responsi- 
bility. 

Develop trend toward reasonably 
broad appropriation bills and away 
from detailed bills, with more effec- 
tive use of the General Accounting 
Office as an instrument for control 
of executive expenditures. 

Re-examine—probably timidly and 
unsuccessfully—seniority system for 
determining committee chairman- 
ships in which length of service, not 
ability, now automatically determines 
these strategic assignments. 

@ Only Salvation—Congress doesn’t 
want to be inefficient, and it looks 
now as though the pressures for re- 
form, from within and from without, 
are somewhat greater than the inter- 
nal resistance to reform by commit- 
tee chairmen and would-be commit- 
tee chairmen who hate to lose any 
shred of their power and perquisites. 

The N.P.A. report said: “If Con- 
gress is to sr effectively as an 
instrument of democracy, it must be 


adequately equipped to meet its in- 
creasing burdens.” 

Nobody can save Congress but 
Congress, 
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“Tt ain't 
necessarily so...” 


Reduced fuel supply doesn’t necessarily 
mean that buildings will be inadequately 
heated. It does mean, however, that you 
will have to consider your fuel use wisely 
in order to obtain comfortable heat. 


The answer is Control. An automatically 
controlled Webster Moderator System will 
never waste any valuable fuel. It won’t 
overheat or underheat because the amount 
of steam delivered to each radiator will 
be controlled to agree with ‘outdoor tem- 
peratures. That’s the secret of the Webster 
Moderator System of Steam Heating. 


The Webster Moderator System guaran- 
tees prompt heating-up, balanced distri- 
bution of steam and even room tempera- 
tures. There are just four control elements: 
An Outdoor Thermostat, a Main Steam 
Control Valve, a Manual Variator and a 
Pressure Control Cabinet. They assure 
increased comfort and economy in mod- 
ern steam heating. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Webster Engineers have found | through 
thousands of surveys that seven out of 
ten large buildings in America (many less 
than ten years old) can get up to 33% 
more heat from the fuel consumed. 


If you’ve been wondering how to heat 
your building with less fuel, send for a 
copy of “Performance Facts.” You'll dis- 
cover the great savings obtained in 268 
Webster System installations. Write De- 
partment BW-1. 


The Webster Outdoor Thermostat 
automatically changes heating rate 
when outdoor temperature changes. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heati 
Representatives in Princ! 1 Cities : : Ese. I 


In Canada, Darling ers, Limited, Montreal 
fPuel. " 
oad 
CONTROL 


AUTOMATIC 


a census of manufactures, a sample 
census of business, an expanded sam- 
ple of the labor market, and sample 
surveys of consumer income, expendi- 
tures, and savings. 

Most government officials believe 
that Congress will act favorably on 
the new program, but the Budget 
Bureau is moving warily for fear that 
—in the present labor situation—the 
program may be regarded as a man- 
power-waster. 


FOUR MORE YEARS 


At the beginning of his fourth term, 
President Roosevelt, as usual, offered 
the labor organizations an opportunity 
to agree on a successor to Frances Per- 
kins as Secretary of Labor. 

As usual, the labor organizations 
couldn’t agree, so Miss Perkins remains 
for the duration of the war at least. 

Roosevelt doesn’t want a labor man 
in the job, which includes mediation 
between management and labor and 
the operation of an employment 
service. 

* 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


In enforcing its ban on conventions, 
the Office of Defense Transportation 
is timidly ——- the delicate ques- 
tion of what to do about meetings 
of religious organizations. The Red 
Cross is in the clear. 

Day-to-day demand for heavy-duty 
truck tires now is practically double 
production. By June supply may be 
60% to 70% of demand, and by the 
end of the year the government expects 
to break even. 

The extreme coal shortage in south- 
eastern states is caused partly by the 
fat pay envelopes of low wage earners. 
Instead of chopping wood, they are buy- 
ing fuel. 

Since The Economist (London) 
started a rash of British press attacks on 
America, the British Embassy has been 
receiving hundreds of letters from in- 
dignant citizens. Their sentiments are 
expressed in terse Anglo-Saxon. 


—Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Racing westward through Sheep 
Canyon, Wyo., a Burlington diesel 
locomotive and its string of laden tank 
cars attest the vital call for oil to feed 
the growing Pacific war machine (page 
17). The movement of crude, chiefly 
from Texas fields, exceeds 100,000 bbl. 
daily, with rail freight rates—higher 
than water transport—running ao 
$225,000 a day. 


PROTECTION 


From a management point of 
view the practicality of provid: 
ing group insurance protection 
for employees is widely re. 
cognized. The value of this 
protection, however, both to 
management and employees, 
depends largely upon the way 
the plan is tailored to fit your or- 
ganization picture. Connecticut 
General’s “Protected Pay 
Envelope” plan is a carefully 
worked out coordination of 
group insurance benefits 
flexible enough to be thoroughly 
individual in its application to 
your particular needs. 


: oe Peace Pay. frvelope 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICU! 
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Winter has chewed a chunk out of industrial production, and the main 
impact of the loss in output will be on civilian supply. 

Steel production this week got down to 92.6% —almost as low as in the 
final week of 1944; this time there were no holidays to blame. Rate of steel 
ingot output for three of the last four weeks has been under 94%. 

It is only fair to point out that operations still are very high. Yet they 
could be higher, the additional steel is needed, and lost output can’t be 
made up under present manpower conditions. 

This has widespread implications. War production will get the steel it 
needs, but railroads and oil drillers and truck builders will not. 

Over-all industrial output may be retarded when it should be rising. 

* 
Worst weather of the last few weeks has been in the concentrated industrial 
areas. Absenteeism necessarily has been up. But, even more important, 
freight movement has been slowed and fuel supplies curtailed. 

Carloadings for several weeks have been fairly sharply below year-ago 
levels, a situation that could be foreseen (BW—Dec.30’44,p10) with cold 
and snow hampering freight collections and transfers. 

Cars have been immobilized for days in northeastern cities. A few pas- 
senger runs have been canceled to get the men and locomotives to move 
high-priority freight. 

Moreover, the railroads received only 40,392 new freight cars last year 
against the Office of Defense Transportation’s promise of 65,000. 

= 
Transportation difficulties have heightened the home-heating fuel shortage 
in the Northeast. Anthracite dealers this week were cut from 871%2% to 
824% of base-period allocations; fuel oil users have been warned not to 
expect any over-quota deliveries to compensate for cold weather. 

7 


Bituminous coal production had recovered by mid-January from the year-end 
slump caused by the holidays and bad weather. However, output still was 
substantially below a year ago, and the outlook continues bleak. 

Reduced absenteeism looks like the only way to get more production, 
and few expect any substantial improvement. 

Stocks are declining steadily. The lron & Steel industry Advisory Com- 
mittee has just warned WPB that eight companies representing 51% of the 
industry's ingot capacity had less than 15 days’ supply on hand on Jan. 8. 

This coal situation is all the more grave because the contract between 
mine workers and operators expires Mar. 31. A walkout would leave steel 
mills—and war plants depending on steel—in a desperate position. 

e 


Production bottlenecks so fer are not sufficiently important to indicate an 
actual decline in industrial activity. 

War output is supposed to average about 542% higher in the second 
quarter of this year than in the fourth quarter of last. To make that much 
of an average rise, the total January-June gain will have to be somewhat 
above 5%2%. This should push over-all industrial production up a bit. 

Yet just one major upset—a protracted coal strike, for example—could 
change the entire outlook for the first half of the year. 

e 


Corporation profits (both before and after taxes) have given some indication 
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of a slow decline for some months (BW—Jan.6’45,p20). There is no reason 
to suppose that this trend will be soon reversed. 

The price-wage squeeze certainly will continue until after V-E Day, wi|| 
be felt to some extent until wartime controls come off altogether. 

Pricing on war contracts is getting ‘‘closer’’ (BW—Dec.16'44,p15). 

The wage concessions granted steelworkers outweigh, by a fairly wide 
margin, the price increase granted the industry by OPA. 

Similarly, the broad plan for textile controls (page 16) outlined this week 
by OPA and WPB puts the squeeze on profits even though its basic purpose 
is to get more essential wearing apparel onto consumers’ backs. 

WPB’s idea of forcing goods into work clothes and underwear (while 
eliminating frills) means less long-profit style merchandise, shorter profits. 
At the same time, OPA insists on 1943 prices for the products. 

And remember, too, that the National War Labor Board is due to boost 
textile wages, mainly to eliminate “‘substandard” rates. 

- 
Dividend payments by American corporations rose in 1944 even though the 
outlook for profits has been growing less favorable. 

Preliminary Dept. of Commerce figures on a representative group of 
companies probably will show little if any gain for 1944 over the 1943 figure 
of $8,963,000,000 of net profit after taxes. 

Dividends, nevertheless, rose by about $120,000,000 above the 1943 
total of a shade over $4,000,000,000. The big month, December with its 
so-called Christmas payments, showed a gain of better than 6%. 

Generosity unquestionably reflects the fact that most corporation man- 
agements feel their firms have accumulated the reserves necessary to see 
them through even a fairly difficult transition from war to peace. 

. 
Prospects for a continuation of this month’s “distilling holiday” aren’t as 
bright as they might be. 

WPB’s production-consumption estimates indicate that the industrial 
alcohol stockpile, 81,000,000 gal. on Jan. 1, will be cut to 29,000,000 by 
the end of 1945. That allows for output of 603,000,000 gal. 

+ 
Those who cre watching closely are getting a preview of probable postwar 
agricultural policy. 

All signs point to abandonment of the two-price policy—one price at 
home and a lower one to compete abroad, as under export subsidies. 

Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard suggests that wheat should 
sell at the world price and that farmers should get a subsidy to bring the price 
up to parity on the portion of the crop consumed at home. 

On cotton, Wickard suggests that higher-cost producers be induced by 
subsidies to grow other crops. Low-cost output from mechanized farms then 
would compete, without government aid, in the world market. 

Politically, our “surplus” or “export’’ crops will continue to be congres- 
sional pets. Best bets are these: (1) Acreage controls will be abandoned; 
(2) prices will be allowed to sink to world levels with subsidies bringing the 
farmer’s return to parity; (3) world commodity agreements will be sought to 
keep world prices up to fair levels. 

Oscar Johnston, president of the National Cotton Council, this week 
came out for a free market with subsidies to guarantee a parity income. 
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Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


RADE 

Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 

Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 

Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 


Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 
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Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 

High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s) 

Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N, Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 


U.S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 


Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


* Preliminary, week ended January 20. + Revised. 
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The communication system which carries 
your voice across a continent and beyond, 
works because its millions of interlocking 
parts are engineered to fit. There are thou- 
sands of switchboards, 26 million telephone 
instruments and 65 million miles of circuits. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


| How many ways can you build a globe? 


A: As many as you please—provided the parts fit! 
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Each individual part, no matter how inge 
nious, is merely a unit in the whole system. 
The final test is—does the system work? 
This is the engineering ideal of Bell Tele 
phone Laboratories. It has helped to create 
the greatest telephone system in the world 
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The business community was stunned 

Pond Congress was thrust into a turmoil 
nomination of the former vice- 
president, Henry A. Wallace, as Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Federal Loan 
‘Administrator to succeed Jesse Jones, 
the Administration’s “big businessman”’ 
(page 120). ‘ ; 
e Widens Breach-The immediate po- 
itical effect of Wallace’s nomination 
as equally devastating. The breach be- 
ween Roosevelt’s supporters and the 
onservative Democrat-Republican co- 
glition in Congress now is as wide or 
ider than it was before election, and 
the anti-Roosevelt coalition has been 
drawn tighter together. 

This is a bad augury for the coop- 
ration that Roosevelt must have from 
ongress in shaping both domestic and 
foreign policies, if they are to be effec- 
ive. But it’s too soon to judge whether 
senators—angered by the President’s 
professed payment of a political debt 
o the man he wrote off the ticket 
ast July and to the left wing which 
Vallace leads—will permit Roosevelt's 
yction to influence their vote on adher- 
nee to a world security organization, 
rade pacts, and other measures de- 
igned to insure postwar world political 
gid economic stability. Evidently 
Roosevelt doesn’t think so, but to many 


V 


WDouble-Trouble on Wallace 


Nomination of former vice-president for Commerce Dept. 
and RFC jobs, in payment of political debt, staggers business and 
enews hostility between Roosevelt and Congress. 


it seemed incredible that he would ex- 
pose his peace objectives—the antici- 
pated crown of his achievements—to 
such peril. 

Rueful comment was heard this week 

that Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg prom- 
ised too much too soon (BW-—Jan. 
20’45,p5). 
e Divorce Possible—In this framework, 
Roosevelt’s candid desire to reward 
Wallace may prove to be of more im- 
port than anything that may happen 
to Wallace, or anything that Wallace 
may do. There is only little doubt that 
Wallace’s nomination will be confirmed 
for the cabinet post, if his name te- 
mains before the Senate. But there is 
a fair chance that, prior to Senate ac- 
tion on the nomination, Congress will 
pass legislation to divorce the Com- 
merce Dept. and the Federal Loan 
Agency, thus stripping Wallace of ‘the 
big end of the job. 

Such legislation was started on its 
way this week when the Senate Com- 
merce Committee gave precedence to a 
resolution by Sen. Walter F. George to 
nullify Roosevelt’s executive order of 
Feb. 24, 1942, which transferred the 
loan agency’s functions to the Com- 
merce Dept. 

Republicans apparently were playing 
possum until they could discern 
whether the conservative Democrats re- 
mained seriously bent on cutting down 
Wallace, and had strength enough to 
do it singlehanded. 

The Federal Loan Agency originally 
included the RFC and its numerous 
subsidiary corporations, together with 
the Federal Savings & Loan Insurance 
Corp., Federal Housing Administration, 
Export-Import Bank, and others. 

e Held Job 13 Years—Jones has been 
identified with the RFC since 1932 
when he was appointed to its board by 
Herbert Hoover. He was named chair- 
man by Roosevelt in the following year. 
In 1939 he was appointed Federal Loan 


Henry Wallace, with a foot in the 
door of the Dept. of Commerce, 
contemplates his triumph over an old 
antagonist, Jesse Jones—who is out. 
But his triumph may come high. 


Admunistrator. When he was appointed 
Secretary of Commerce Sept. 19, 1940, 
Congress passed a resolution author 
izing Jones by name to hold both job 

The executive order merging the two 
agencies is effective only until sir 
months after the end of the war. 

Legislation to restore the Federal 
Loan Agency to independent status now 
would express Congress’ protest against 
Wallace’s appointment even though a 
veto by Roosevelt might prevail. 

Such a rebuff by Congress, whether 
or not it results in cutting back the 
Commerce Dept. to its original status, 
might cause Wallace to withdraw. ‘The 
hunch of political observers is that 
Roosevelt, having paid his debt to Wal 
lace, would leave it up to Wallace to 
accept or reject any discount put on 
the department by Congress. 

e Jones Out Anyhow—Wallace adher- 
ents find satisfaction in the knowledg« 
that, in any case, Jesse Jones is out. Just 
by separating the two jobs Congress 
can’t keep Jones in either. This reali 
zation may weaken the attempt to 
thwart Roosevelt and Wallace by robbing 
the Commerce post of real importance 

Numerous congressmen frankly bas« 
their objections to Wallace’s appoint 
ment on the fact that the vast author 
ity which now resides in the giant RFC 
was tailored to fit Jones, on the a 

sumption that he would remain in the 
job for the life of the Roosevelt Ad 
ministration. : 

Should the present melee end with 
Wallace’s becoming RFC head, it seems 
probable that, in future, Congress will 
tie strings on the —: wide 
powers. Such attempts have been made 
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in the past, but they have always been 
batted down with the argument that 
with Jones on the job, there was noth- 
ing to worry about. RFC’s charter 
comes up for renewal by Congress in 
January, 1947. 

In every quarter there is speculation 
about what actuated Roosevelt in ap- 
pointing Wallace, apart from his own 


statement that for Wallace’s “devotion 
to our cause” in the last campaign he 
deserves almost any service which he 
believes he can satisfactorily perform. 
In his own estimation, Wallace can do 
the greatest amount of good in the 
Commerce Dept. 

¢ Reward to P.A.C.—Obviously Roose- 
velt felt that naming Wallace would 


A contingent from New York 
City’s Seventh Ave. garment district 
was standing in front of WPB’s 
headquarters at Washington. One 
manufacturer spoke up, “Well, boys, 
they told us. Let’s go get a drink.” 

'his seems to sum up trade reac- 
tion to the prize package of pro- 
posed textile and clothing controls 
which WPB and OPA jointly un- 
wrapped this week. 
© Objective: 1945 Prices—The pack- 
age includes: 

(1) Rolling back clothing prices 
some 6% and 7% (as measured by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ cost- 
of-living index). OPA’s Chester 
Bowles calls this estimate “conserva- 
tive.” The objective is to push 
prices back to the level of mid-1943 
(BW—Jan.13'45,p7) when they were 
some 11% lower than now. The 
rollback will be accomplished prin- 
cipally through what OPA dubs the 
“map” (maximum average price) 
plan, which will be applied to both 
garment makers and textile mills. 

Map allows considerable flexibil- 
ity on individual price lines, but re- 
quires manufacturers to come out to 
the same average price charged in 
the first six months of 1943 (BW— 
Dec.2'44,p80), base period for the 
program. 

(2) Some 75% of total textile 
yardage available for civilians will be 
set aside by mills for clothing manu- 
facturers producing essential goods 
on rated civilian orders. To accom- 
lish this, WPB will issue order 
M-400. Initially, M-400 will apply 
principally to wool and rayon, since 
the big bulk of the civilian cotton 
supply already is going to fill prior- 
ity programs for a few essential items. 
Eventually, the cotton programs may 
be integrated with M-400. 

e Children First—-WPB’s Office of 
Civilian Requirements is drawing u 

a list of “essentials,” which will 
have few surprises. Children’s cloth- 
ing willerank high (BW—Dec.23'44, 
p20), then such necessaries as men’s 
shirts and shorts, women’s slips and 


WPB-OPA Launch Clothing Offensive 


house dresses. Only goods in the 
price ranges supplying volume de- 
mand will be noted as essentials. 

Manufacturers of higher-priced 
goods and of nonessentials will have 
to scramble for the skimpy yardage 
remaining in the free market. To 
spread the shortages, WPB may es- 
tablish quotas which will limit mak- 
ers of nonessentials to a percentage 
of base-period production—perhaps 
as low as 50% 

e To Check More Carefully—The 
— also calls for tighter distri- 
ution controls, elimination of 
“dummy” middlemen who take their 
markup but perform no function, a 
measure of quality control (manufac- 
turers will be required to keep qual- 
ity up to 1943 levels), more policing 
by both WPB and OPA. The Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation will 
be replaced by tailor-made price regu- 
lations for each line of apparel. 

Retailers and wholesalers will be 
required to file pricing charts with 
OPA on all clothing. This will make 
policing easier for OPA. 

Ceiling prices of clothing pro- 
duced under WPB set-asides will be 
closely controlled. “Preticketing”’ 
(under which manufacturers slap on 
dollar-and-cents retail ceiling price 
tags before the garments leave their 
shop) of cotton apparel will be in- 
creased. Eventually, preticketing may 
spread to wool and rayon clothing. 
e Not Stalling Now—What obvi- 
ously impressed the trade more than 
the magnitude of the program was 
the firm set of officials’ jaws. This 
time, WPB and OPA mean business. 
Interagency friction has been prac- 
tically eliminated (BW-—Jan.20'45, 
p5) and the stalling goes with it. 
Officials believe that most of the in- 
dustry realizes that stopgap measures 
will no longer fill the bill. 

Some effects of the program should 
be felt at retail levels by midspring. 
As presently planned, it should be in 
full swing by Sept. 1—providing the 
war and the need for stringent con- 
trols last that long. 
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Dealers and liberals gener: a 
felt since the election tht Roo... 
has let them down hard. mM. 
by the State Dept. (BW-| 
and Surplus Property Bx 
ments (BW—Nov.25'44,p" 


If the liberals were dejectcd, the... 
servatives now are despondcnt. R, 
velt conceivably felt that in pay, 
Wallace to the Comme: post, 
would either rusticate there, or 


vince the country’s conser itive py 
nessmen that he doesn’t have hom: » 
which case he might be in good shang 
to bid for the Democratic jominatin 


in 1948. This would be more reals, 
if Wallace’s left-wing support didy: 
make it so unlikely that he could eve 


sell himself to business. 

The circumstances in which Wallg 
was selected aren’t such as to give hig 
a good send-off at the President's hang 
His own statement expressing happing 
in the prospect of “continuous actiyiy 
in the public welfare,” despite its rete, 
ence to opportunity for free enterprig 
doesn’t have a reassuring ring to th 
business and financial community, |f 
difficult to frame the issue, apart fro 
questions as to Wallace's technic; 
qualifications for the job, as anythin 
else than conservatism versus some wor 
of New Dealism. 
¢ Hopkins in Before—Once upon a tin 
there was another New Dealer who w: 
Secretary of Commerce—Harry Hop 
kins. Hopkins, hopefully or skeptical 
—it doesn’t matter which—embarked o 
a “business energy” program in 193 
That mishap may partly explain why 
he is sour regarding Wallace’s amb 
tions. 

Obviously, part of Wallace’s reasog 
in choosing the Commerce Dep 
springs from his feud with Jones 1 
the summer of 1943. At that tim 
Wallace charged Jones, as head of th 
Rubber Development Corp., Export 
Import Bank, and U. S. Commeraa 
Co., with lack of vigor in utilizing tho 
agencies to the utmost in the prosec 
tion of the war, and with trying t 
stymie the operations of Wallace's ow 
Board of Economic Warfare. 

As a result of the public row betwee 
the two officials Roosevelt abolish 
the BEW, created the Foreign Eo 
nomic Administration under Leo Cro 
ley (BW—Jul.24’43,p5), and transfer 
to FEA from Jones the RFC subs 
aries concerned with procurement 
strategic raw materials. 
© Jones Wavered?—Jones’ dismissal 
due partly at least to his equivocal po 
tion in the last campaign. At the tim 
Jones hotly denied charges of sympat! 
with anti-Roosevelt forces in Texas, 
home state. 
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ot Enough Oil 


Supply is tight despite 
ecord production. Shortage of 
materials means PAW quota for 
new wells won't be met. 


Oil pt \duction—even at its present 
all-time high level—isn’t enough to sat- 
isfy mounting military demands arising 
from big offensive: operations in west- 
em Europe and in the Pacific. The in- 
dustry’s outlook for materials and equip- 


more gloomy than it was a few months 
ago. Results: a probable decline in 
crude oil production this year; less gaso- 
line for civilians. 


Walle e Below the Demand—The oil supply 
give hig pinch already has prompted rumors of 
S handy possible drastic changes in oil and gaso- 
lappinegam line rationing, and there have been re- 
$ activin rted seizures of gasoline, and even 
its refecfimm light heating oil, to meet urgent mili- 
iterprisef/ tary needs. 

> to th Production now is about 4,700,000 
ity. [MM bbl. daily, compared with a 1944 aver- 
art frou age of 4,600,000. Military requirements 
technic and other wartime needs total about 
anything 5,000,000 bbl. a day. 
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eMore Wells Needed—To maintain 

production at its current level, without 

any reasonable 4 eo that the flow 
) 0 


who wagm would reach the 5,000,000-bbl. goal, the 
‘y Hopf Petroleum Administration for War cal- 
epticali/ culates that 27,000 new wells are needed 
irked ommm this year. They are needed because the 
n 193MM fow of any oil well tends to diminish 
1in wham with age, and because new petroleum 
‘s ambi™ discoveries haven’t been keeping up to 

the level of withdrawals, according to 
§ Teas0 PAW, since 1938. 

Depifi™ * Question of Equipment—PAW’s esti- 
ones ifj™ mate of new wells needed is based on 
at ting the records of drilling and discoveries in 
| of tha recent years. About 24,000 wells were 


Export 


completed last year, compared with 


imerciam™ 19,126 in 1943, The projected 27,000 
ig thosg| new wells, PAW figures, would main- 
proseciq™ tain production at about 4,700,000 bbl. 
ying tf or 4,800,000. bbl. daily throughout 
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1945—if they can be drilled. 

PAW’s drilling program probably will 

not be met because the necessary oil 
field equipment is in conflict with the 
steel tubing demands of the rocket, 
bomb, and artillery shell programs, in- 
dustry representatives were told in 
Washington last week. 
* Steel Tube Shortage—Claude P. Par- 
sons, PAW materials director, reduced 
this conflict to simple arithmetic of 
seamless and electric weld tubular goods 
for the second quarter of 1945. 

Military requirements for tubular 
goods in the second quarter are indi- 
cated as 329,000 tons; petroleum re- 
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ment, as Washington sees it, is much . 
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Obsolete but still in running condition, 44 buses of Manhattan’s Fifth Avenue 
Coach Co. seem slated to end their days south of the border. Built 20 years 
ago by the coach firm, the ancient open-top double-deckers were jerked off 
Fifth Ave. five years ago to comply with a ban on buses with only two-wheel 
brakes. Deeming it uneconomical to re-equip them, the company put the lot 
up for sale at the start of the war. There were no takers until last week when 
it was announced that a deal was on with Mexico City. The Office of Defense 
Transportation has approved; now only permission of New York’s Public Serv 

ice Commission is needed to start the ancients on their journey southward. 


quirements, —_ and domestic, in- 
cluding steel tubing for 2,300 new 
domestic wells a month in this period, 
have been programed at 332,000 tons, 
making total requirements 661,200 tons. 
Since tube mill capacity is rated as not 
more than 516,000 tons for this period, 
the indicated three months’ debcit in 
steel tubular goods is 145,200 tons. 

Parsons said that “if the impact must 
fall upon the petroleum program,” only 
3,400 wells could be drilled during the 
second quarter, rather than the 6,900 
PAW wants. 
© The Outlook—PAW’s roundup of the 
materials outlook, definitely a hock to 
those who thought all materials were 
getting easier, made a dismal picture 
that will be reflected in many other 
lines: 

Tractors—Track-laying type. still criti- 
cal but 1945 allocation (mainly for 
building roads and 2 age to new pro- 
ducing areas and drilling sites) slightly 
better than 1944. 

Trucks—Generally more favorable ex- 
cept that new heavy trucks “will be 


seriously affected by the shortage of 
heavy tires.” PAW thinks that if a 
choice must be made, existing trucks 
should get tires ahead of new trucks. 

Heavy Tires—Petroleum has a top 
priority rating, but the industry’s tire 
situation will continue to be 
through 1945. 

Lumber—More critical than in 1944, 
the oil industry can expect to get 15% 
less. 

Lead—Supply has become very critical 
due to the shortage of manpower for 
mining and smelting, affecting petro 
leum refining directly in the use of 
tetraethyl lead for gasoline, and indirect 
ly in reduced amount for storage bat 
teries, lead pipe, fittings, and sheet lead. 

Copper Tubes—Critical because of in- 
creased military demands and diversion 
of labor to larger-sized tubes. 

Boilers—Becoming more critical be 
cause structural eins, plates, and 
tubes are increasingly harder to get. 
Same applies to motors, turbines, motor 
controls, and electrical equipment in 
general. Valves and fittings have been 


serious 
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THE LANDLORD KEPT HIS PROMISE 


In Manhattan's theater district, a restaurant sign makes its bid for fame by 
praising a landlord—not knocking him. A year ago the business seemed washed 
up when Andy Papadopoulos followed his brother and partner, Chris, into 
military service. The landlord, Emil Friedlander, a theatrical costumer, prom- 
ised to hold the place—rent free—until they came back. Andy, with a serv- 
ice discharge, has returned, and is telling the world about his landlord. 


relatively easy, but military require- 
ments have been stepped up. 

Steel Sheet—Deliveries aren’t being 
promised until September and October. 
Structural steel members ordered now 
are promised in 120 to 150 days 

Industrial Instruments—These and 

electronic components are available, but 
assembled electronic equipment is 
“very tight.” 
e Other Shortages—Manpower deple- 
tion in the basic industries also has been 
“seriously hurting” the supply of cast- 
ings, forgings, bearings, and gears. 

f the oil industry doesn’t get enough 

materials to meet increased military de- 
mands for petroleum products, the 
Army and Navy may find themselves 
“in the tragic position of having mech- 
anized units that have no fuel and 
lubricants,” that is, useless. 
e Production Zooms—Meanwhile, avia- 
tion gasoline keeps on climbing in a 
production curve that approaches the 
perpendicular. A PAW chart indicates 
that 100-octane production touched 
600,000 bbl. daily at the end of 1944. 

Oil men recalled that one military 
estimate about the time this country 
entered the war indicated requirements 
of 75,000 bbl. daily. 

Although the 100-octane program of 
1944 has been completed, the demand 
for aviation gasoline continues at such 
a pace that extension of the refinery 


building program is under way, and so 
far there is no indication that it will be 
modified because of jet-propelled air- 
craft using some other fuel, such as 
kerosene, rather than the specialized 
blend called 100-octane or superoctane. 
e May Hike Imports—Part of the an- 
swer to the indicated oil shortage 
this year is expected to be increasing 
shipments of crude oil to U. S. refineries 
from the Caribbean production area, 
particularly from Venezuela, where the 
potential output may be boosted to 
1,000,000 bbl. daily. 

Eastern refineries may need more 
Caribbean oil this year as the overland 
movement of oil and products from the 
Gulf states to the West Coast (see 
cover) seem likely to maintain, or per- 
haps increase, a volume reported to ex- 
ceed 100,000 bbl. daily. Strictly a war 
movement because West Coast wells 
produce more than enough to supply 
normal West Coast requirements, this 
movement is subsidized through De- 
fense Supplies Corp., at rail freight rates 
in the neighborhood of $2.25 a bbl. 

Diversion of tank cars to the west- 
ward oil movement creates the danger 
of a serious shortage in the East, oil men 
said this week. Office of Defense Trans- 
portation estimated a shortage of 6,000 
rail tank cars for East Coast service, in- 
dicating that East Coast petroleum sup- 
plies are running 75,000 bbl. daily below 


the amount needed for ratio) 
@ OPA Plans Hearings—'|’ 
crude oil remains a_ ten 
among producing compan 
the higher-cost producers 
getting a government subs 
a bbl. (BW—Feb.19°44,p22 
months. Last week, 
to hold hearings on the ind 
mand for a boost in crude « 

Encouraged to hope for ‘ 
their price ceiling at last, prodyce 


organized a committee to prescnt ther 
case. Charles F. Roeser of Fort Wor) 
Tex., president of an independent pro. 


ducing company, Roeser & Pendleton 


Inc., is chairman. Their cas what 
it has always been—the contention tha: 
petroleum prices are about 40°” beloy 


the average of all commoditic 


Air Routes Split 


Two U. S. lines will divide 
North Atlantic traffic if CAB 
follows examiners’ decision for 
limited competition. 


Postwar international air traffic over 
the North Atlantic will be handled by 
U. S. airlines on a competitive basi 
by Pan American Airways and American 
Export Airlines rather than by a singk 
company (whether community company 
or chosen instrument), if the Civil 
Aeronautics Board follows recommenda- 
tions by two of its examiners. 

e Dividing the Routes—The examiner 
report proposed a division of routes in 
that area between Pan American, onl 
American flag line with a permanent 
international certificate, and American 
Export, which is flying the Atlantic 
under temporary certificate. Permanen 
routes for the latter would be conting« 
on consummation of American Ai ‘lines 
plan to obtain control of American Fx- 
port for $3,000,000, on which the 
board’s decision is pending. 

Pan American and American [xp 

are the only certificated U. S. carners 
now flying international routes, thoug! 
many domestic lines, some of which are 
operating overseas under war contract, 
have applied for commercial postwar 
overocean certificates. 
e Others Rejected—The examiners rec- 
ommended rejection of North Atlantic 
applications by domestic airlines, by 
new companies seeking to enter inter 
national aviation, and by one steamship 
company. 

The recommendations, if followed, 
will conform to the policy previo usly 
outlined when the board announced 
tentative foreign route proposals, nak- 
ing it clear that as far as it is concerned, 
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b. country S international air policy 
7 yr com etition. 

taeda Spposition to this stand 
~ come from Pan American, which 
ntends that a community company 
uid be formed as a single U. S. flag 
rier to conduct this nation’s over- 
ns air operations. 
Change in Policy—To offset any dis- 
vantage at which the American Air- 
es-American Export combination 
ight place Pan American, the exam- 


eee | en 


ducer 


their ers recommended that Pan American 
Worth, e permitted to pick up transatlantic 
Nt pro Biassengers at Chicago, Detroit, Wash- 
dleton, ngton, New York, and Boston. 

$ what This proposal is a significant depar- 
n that [hice from former policy of stopping in- 
below rational airlines at the seacoast. 


London Competition—To Pan Amer- 
n, the examiners proposed award of 
t nm extension of its present southern 

uropean route from Lisbon and Mar- 
silles through Rome, Athens, Cairo, 
Basra, and Karachi to Calcutta. If ap- 
roved by the board, this would leave 
nly a small gap in the round-the-world 
rvice proposed by Pan American, 
hich had prewar route to Hong Kong. 
Export was selected to operate a 
Horthern route through the Scandina- 
ian countries to Moscow, and a central 
uropean route terminating at Cairo. 


ivide 
CAB 
nD for 
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basis e two lines would compete for New 
erican Mi¥ork-London traffic. 
single The examiners’ suggestions dispose 
ipany fpf the first four of the 20 international 
Civil Bir routes announced by CAB last sum- 
enda- Hiner (BW—Jun.24’44,p31) as those it 
onsidered “desirable for postwar oper- 
inet’: Mption by U. S. air carriers.” 
res in Flag Line Argument—Pan American’s 
only [brief in the North Atlantic case gave 
inent Hithe 17 U.S. airlines holding out for 
rican Megulated competition in international 
antic Mir transport their first detailed look at 
incnt fithe line’s arguments for a community 
igent ompany. 
lines’ This idea for one U. S. flag line in 
1 Ex- Biwhich all U. S. companies would share, 
the they could raise the necessary par- 
icipating capital, is before Congress. 
‘port #Bitter argument is in prospect. 
Tiers $266 Round Trip~—Estimating 233,- 
ough $500 annual round-trip air passengers 
1are #Macross the North Atlantic in a normal 
Tact, @@postwar year, Pan American assumes 


twar 955%, or 128,425, would be carried by 

'. §. flag service. It proposes a 4¢-a- 
mile fare~$266.40 round trip between 
New York and London—but maintains 
hat dispersion of U. S. flag share of 

orth Atlantic traffic among several op- 
ators would prevent the use of large 
‘quipment necessary to make such fares 
tconomically possible. 

A single community company, Pan 
American figures, would show an annual 
prot of $3,380,138 at the 4¢ rate, 
without mail pay. 
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Farmers lrate - 


Presidential slur that they 
won't raise enough food comes 
hot on heels of their boosting 
WFA’s 1945 crop goals. 


Resentment in rural districts against 
the drafting of farmers was heightened 
by President Roosevelt's statement this 
week calling upon the public to help 
farmers reach this year’s food goals. ‘The 
inference read into Roosevelt's appeal 
was that disgruntled farmers would lie 
down on the job. 

Otherwise, Roosevelt’s reference to 
the food situation was not regarded as 
having any particular significance. 

e On Again, Off Again—The War Food 
Administration blows hot and cold re- 
garding food supply. 

Last fall it was worried about sur- 
pluses; recently it was scared of short- 
ages; now it palpitates between both 
extremes with the daily fortunes or mis- 
fortunes of war. 

There’s really been no change in the 
winter food supply. Current reductions 
in meats, butter, lard, canned vegetables, 
potatoes, and sugar all were officially 
forecast last fall. 

e How It All Started—WFA laid the 
basis for some of these shortages more 
than a year ago when it urged farmers to 


and 


cut back 
chickens so as to provide smaller yol- 
umes of pork, lard, poultry, and eggs in 
1945 (BW—Oct.16'43,p19). 

This reduction program was dictated 
by a growing scarcity of feed, notably 
corn, in relation to the war-expanded 


production of hogs 


livestock population. It was dictated 
also by the fear of financially unsupport 
able surpluses at the cnd of the wat 

e Changes in the Figures—The pattern 
of livestock production having been 
set for 1945, the WFA asked farmers 
last November to plant about the same 
total acreage of cultivated food and feed 
crops in 1945 as in 1944. This was in 
expectation that acre yields would be 
smaller than in 1944, that the total out 
turn of crops would be 5% to 10% 
smaller (BW—Dec.2’44,p18). 

WEA then discovered that the 1944 
area of cultivated crops had been over- 
estimated by some 4,000,000 acres 

Meanwhile, the war had turned bad 
for us; so WFA has allowed its recom- 
mended total to stand—300,000,000 
acres of cultivated crops as compared 
with 295,000,000 acres (revised esti- 
mate) planted in 1944. 

e Goals Revised—The final goals (tabu- 
lation, page 20) call principally for in- 
creased acreages of winter wheat (al- 
ready planted), oats, flax, sugar beets, 
and canning crops. Smaller acreages of 
grain sorghums and barley are wanted. 
The goals specify increased milk produc- 
tion and a larger slaughter of cattle to 


A lineup of young farm workers, reporting for Army induction at Ft. Snelling, 
Minn., underscores the fact that this year’s food quota must be turned out 
with less manpower than ever. Only a few men between 18 and 25 are likely 
to go in rural drafts, pending congressional action on new work-or-fight legis- 
lation (page 5). But Selective Service officials predict that by June about 
182,000 food producers will be forced to trade their pitchforks for guns. 
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not differ materially from preliminary 


farmers, farm leaders, an 


Commodity 
Crops (thousands of planted acres) 


Stn. co Clas oF 


Barley ery eer 
All sorghums (except sirup) .......... 


INL autlnG Anes ks as Aae <odwade 
Peanuts 
2 er ere errr ee 
Sugar cane (except sirup)* ........... 
Nn daa debe ce am e5ciee 
rn 6 digg nan ae 
Truck crops: 

sill Sage a ee Se 

Per processing ........0-ceccecees 
ee a Sida « dae bee. 
RN MET kin due oinas oe > Uuic neve cs 


Livestock (figures in thousands) 
Milk cows on farms (average for year) . . 
Milk production on farms (Ib.)....... . 
E roduction on farms (doz) ....... 
Chickens en ehags.cb slaue s pein as 
a eee 
En ceuerias: 299.2902.009% 
Pigs raised (spring crop) ............. 
Beef cattle on farms (east of year)...... 
Beef cattle on farms (end of year) ...... 
Cattle and calves slaughtered ......... 
Sheep and lambs on farms (end of year). 


* H arvested. 


WFA Announces Final 1945 Farm Goals 
The revised 1945 crop goals announced by WFA (BW—Jan.20'44,p5) do 
were WFA’s estimates of requirements, while the final figures represent the 


total of individual state goals arrived at by WFA after consultation with 
state agricultural officials. 


** Goals not established on state basis. 


figures released last fall. The latter 


1944 r———1945 Goal. 
Actual Preliminary Final 
20,356 20,472 20,507 
65,454 67,640 67,731 
98,722 99,606 99,098 
42,983 44,023 44,259 
14,300 14,483 13,911 
18,017 16,740 17,155 

2,254 2,406 2,515 

1,482 1,400 1,405 

2,228 2,340 2,277 

727 450 457 
10,502 10,688 10,757 
3,052 5,000 5,000 
4,012 4,000 3,955 
639 951 951 
295 337 337 
3,010 3,100 3,137 
777 829 841 

1,873 1,683 mir 

2,051 2,010 2,155 

1,712 1,767 1,803 
59,547 62,838 62,862 
26,112 26,347 26,363 

119,200,000 120,000,000 120,582,000 
4,790,000 3,920,000 4,350,000 
745,800 700,000 745,800 
213,000 213,000 ‘sted 
35,666 35,666 ms 
55,925 57,000 7,563 
41,300 39,200 7 
39,200 36,900 = 
33,900 35,000 oe 
50,000 49,987 49,136 


meet increased military and civilian de- 
mand for meat. 

These goals are the sum of the recom- 
mendations by farmers and state agricul- 
tural agencies at field meetings in 
December. Farmers, in the main, want 
to produce more than the government 

uests; they are enticed by the high 
level of the government's support prices. 
© Fewer Pigs—WFA asked farmers last 
fall for a token increase in 1945 spring 
pigs (for slaughter next winter), but 
producers reported in December that 
they would cut the total 7% below 
1944 farrowings. This was the farmers’ 
response to an increasingly unfavorable 
corn-hog price ratio. 

Panicked by fear of continuing pork 
and lard shortages, WFA then upped 
the spring pig goal, but too late for 
farmers to do much about additional 
sow breeding this winter. 
© Scrambled Eggs—WFA asked farmers 
to knife 50,000,000 laying birds be- 
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tween January and March so as to cut 
ces production 16% below the 1944 
volume (BW —Jan.13’45,p8). Farmers 
refused; they said they had boarded the 
birds up to laying time, and they 
wouldn’t kill these layers now. 

Next result is a revision in 1945 e¢, 

production goals—from 3,920,000,000 
doz. asked by WFA in November to 
4,350,000,000 doz. Farm production 
last year was 4,790,000,000 doz. WFA 
really doesn’t want more eggs (remem- 
bering its grief in supporting prices last 
year) but farmers refuse to cut more 
than 9% under 1944. 
@ Less Butter—Production of milk has 
increased this winter, but larger quan- 
tities are being consumed as fiuid milk 
and cream. This means less butter. Set- 
asides for the military also have been 
increased. 

WFA’s wartime askings of dairy 
farmers have been way above produc- 
tion possibilities. Requests have gone as 


high as 125,000,000,000 Ib. of ma 
year, even though it was lined 4 
farmers could not produce that mp. 
and that existing marketine fai), 
could not handle such a q:intit, 
© Less Fear of Collapse—| cngthes,. 
of the war lessens alarm in \\F4 
the ability to support farm prices, ¢, 
culations now are that cash farm inp, 
in 1945 will approximate the $2)», 
000,000 (including more than sy 
000,000 of government payinents , 
ceived in 1944. , 
Farmers received last year $8.59 
000,000 of cash income froin crop, 
compared with $7,900,000,000 in 194: 
They received from livestock $}] 64 
000,000 as compared with $]] 33. 
000,000 in 1944. Government cm 
conservation and dairy feed paymen: 
in addition totaled $817,000.00 , 
——- with $672,000,000 in j94; 
is is the biggest income the farmer 

have ever had. 


Vanishing Herd 
Western livestock men 
believe 1945 slaughtering god 
will cut cattle to 77,000,000, 
They favor even lower number 
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The cattle population in the Unite 
States swings up and down with appre. 
imately a twelve-year period betwen 
crests. It is now over the top of th 
wave and going down. 
© Favor Cut in Herds—In January, |94 
herds were at an all-time high of $2; 
200,000. According to the best estimate 
at midmonth when westerm cattlema 
(beef producers as distinguished from 
dairymen) met at Denver in the annud 
convention of the American Nationd 
Livestock Assn., there are now slightly 
more than 80,000,000 head. 

Cattlemen think that a slaughter o 
35,000,000 head this year—the Wa 
Food Administration’s goal—against las 
year’s actual 33,900,000 will cut herds 
to as little as 77,000,000 head-but 
they’d like to see the figure go eve 
lower, perhaps to 75,000,000. 
e Ceilings Accepted—Always _ befo 
their eyes is the specter of being caugh 
by drought, short feed, surplus number 
and other such elements which hat 


figured in every cattle crisis in USM Pos 
history. Moreover, they think 75,00) phone 
000 head would be ample for all cm they | 
mestic postwar beef requirements. news | 
After fighting price ceilings on li desk, 

‘ cattle for two years, the cattlemen mM in an 
very little fuss when such ceilings wa fire, 
actually clamped on (BW-—Jan.13 44 head 
p18). Taking out the sting, perhaps, 4 ¢ For 
the $18 per cwt. for best grades, whit civilia 
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5 50¢ per cw t. 
n asked. 
Subsidies )p 

E, Mollin, secreta 


posed—This, according to 
of American 
will let both growers and 
ders make some rofit, and further, 
e warning that the ceiling will be 
jyced to $17.50 next July 2, coupled 
th the increased subsidy on better 
ades, gives producers some idea of 
hat’s ali id. d 
So, the cattlemen’s Denver resolution 
as an irresolute grumble rather than a 
par, expressing Opposition to the ceiling 
stem only on the ground that it might 
4 extended. 
The cattlemen also, for the sake of 
orm, expressed opposition to processor 
ibsidies, but said they should be lifted 
nly gradually after the war, to avoid a 
rice C )llapse. 
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itizen’s Radio 

FCC sets up channels for 
alkie-talkies, but personal use 


ikely will be secondary to new 
adio adaptations in business. 


ational, 


The so-called “citizen’s radio,” pro- 
‘iding for personal two-way radiophone 
ommunication between civilians, has 
en set up by the new proposed fre- 
quency allocations of the Federal Com- 
junications Commission (BW —Jan.20 
45,p17). Never before allowed, this 
vould permit a nontechnical person to 
perate his own radio telephone for 
alking with similar stations owned and 
perated by others. Small, compact sta- 
ions are expected to be like those used 
by the armed forces and called handie- 
talkies or walkie-talkies. 
¢ Range Is Short—Built like a French 
phone, the handie-talkie resembles the 
small personal radio receiver of prewar 
days, weighs about as much, and con- 
tains its own batteries and antenna. The 
two-way set has a telephone transmitter 
and earphone in place of the loud- 
speaker. Normally in the receiver posi- 
tion, a press-to-talk switch is used while 
transmitting. Although the reliable range 
of operation is small, about 1 mi., under 
average conditions, such sets allow mo- 
bility that no other equipment permits, 
as the Army has discovered. 

Possible uses for these tiny radio- 
phones are almost unlimited. “Already 
they have been used to transmit spot 
news from reporters directly to the copy 
desk, to replace regular telephone lines 
in an aircraft plant pending repairs after 

a fire, to direct the operator of an over- 
head crane from the floor. 
* For Sports Events—In the hands of 
Civilians, the sets are expected to be par- 
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ticularly useful where mobility without 
inconvenience of trailing wires is re- 
quired. Some examples are sports events, 
golf tournaments, track meets, and other 
events where the action takes place at 
a distance from the main stands. 

Storekeepers could use the sets in 

routing deliveries and pickups, and 
clerks could get in touch with floorwalk- 
ers and section heads by radio. Con- 
struction crews on bridges and buildings 
and factory personnel also might use 
walking radio telephones. 
e Might Start at $50—Cost of the han- 
die-talkie for civilians can be computed 
in terms of popular prewar personal 
receivers which sold at an average price 
of $20. Technical differences in con- 
struction and circuit design indicate 
that prices starting at $50 are feasible 
for a two-way, self-contained midget. 
Both station and operator are required 
to have licenses; the station license re- 
quires only that the owner be a U.S. 
citizen, while the operator’s license in- 
volves passing a written test in knowl- 
edge of radio law. 

No regulations governing the grant- 
ing of licenses have been issued yet, 
but it is not likely that the “citizen’s 
radio” will be widely available purely 
for pleasure uses; under the commis- 
sion’s charter to service the public in- 
terest, convenience, and necessity, busi- 
ness uses will be first served. 

e Central Station Plan—As used by the 
Army, the true walkie-talkie is a larger 


Demonstrating a postwar job for the 
handie-talkie, traffic officers (below) 
maintain two way contact with Police 
Chief Neil Anderson (right) to keep 
order among 94,000 football fans at 
California’s Rose Bow! classic. 


two-way set that is carned m a pack on 
a soldier’s back. Usually used by 
men, it contains larger heavy-duty bat- 
teries and has a greater range than the 
civilian adaptation 

Because the batteries in the handi 
talkie do not last long, field men using 
the sects would not want to listen in ¢ 
tinuously for calls from others. Contact 
could be made to a continuously operat 
ing central station and, when nece 
to talk with another field man, a ti 
schedule arranged for both stations to 
be on the air. 
e Phones for Autos—Civilians also have 
uses for car-mounted mobile equipment 
like that used by police for two-w 
radio communication with headquarters; 


two 
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now being tried out in taxicabs (BW— 
Dec.16'44,p26), this type of equipment 
operates from the car battery just like 
an auto radio. Postwar plans for such 
units anticipate that citizens will tele- 
phone from moving cars to yore tele- 
phone subscribers. American Telephone 
& ‘Telegraph Co. has worked out plans 
for a network of automatic relay radio 
stations all over the country some 17.5 
mi. apart. 

Cars and trucks equipped with two- 

way radio sets would have a switch on 
the dashboard marked north, south, 
east, west for drivers to select the di- 
rection of travel away from the nearest 
relay station. Entering the zone of the 
next station would require resetting the 
switch. To make a call from the car, the 
driver would signal the operator at a 
control station to which the radio relay 
stations feed. 
e For Long Distance, Too—The oper- 
ator could then put the call over the 
regular land line to any telephone in 
the country. Continuous operation of 
the receiver in the car would permit 
receiving calls from any subscriber. In- 
terference between stations in adjoining 
zones would be eliminated by spreading 
relay stations over 24 frequency chan- 
nels, the number recently allocated by 
CC to this type of service. 


When motorists, desiring to make a 
call, find the proper channel already oc- 
cupied, they would wait their turn, as 
is done in the small boat radiophone 
service around New York harbor where 
tugboat captains call the New York 
marine operator of A.T.&T. by radio. 
The operator connects them by land 
lines to any local or long-distance sub- 
scriber 
e Postwar Problem—Widespread use of 
personal radio equipment would pro- 
voke some interesting interference prob- 
lems. The channel provided by FCC, 
from 460 mc. to 470 mc., is 10,000 kc 
wide. If the sets are built to telephone 
standards, each would occupy 3 kc. and 
theoretically 3,333 stations might talk 
at once without overlapping. If handie- 
talkies were used exclusively, the limited 
range of these permits duplication of 
the number of stations at a 2-mi. dis- 
tance from the first group. Interference 
would then be encountered only if sets 
traveled from one neighborhood to an- 
other. Higher-powered sets with a greater 
range would override small sets on the 
same frequency for several miles around. 
If the two-way sets find wide accept- 
ance during the postwar period, it will 
then be necessary to make some provi- 
sions for taking care of such interfer- 
ence. 


Pulp Shortage 


Soaring demand fo: wood 
product in explosives, packag. 
ing, and paper threatens cy. 
backs to all users except military 


Ever since munitions production 
really started rolling, thus boosting the 
quality and quantity requirenients of 
packaging, the key to the paper sity. 
ation has been not the demand fo, 
paper but the demand for paperboard 
e Board Is a Must—Wood pulp is the 
essential ingredient in both major 
branches of the industry. There is not 
enough pulp to go around. Paper- 
board is more of a military must thay 
is most other paper. O.E.D. 

Containers that can be dragged 
ashore through surf, stored outdoors 
in jungle climate, and still preserve 
their delicate contents undamaged, 1 
quire far more lavish use of kraft and 
other high-strength pulp than was usual 
in peacetime. Demand for these \. 
board boxes diverts already scarce ray 
materials from the paper mills 
© Rockets Threaten—Fully as menacing 
to paper users’ hopes is the use of 


RAW MATERIALS 


PULP, PAPER, AND BOARD-STILL NIP AND TUCK 


FINISHED PRODUCTS 
0.9 


Dete: Wer Production Board, Dept of Commerce. 
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With military needs for vital paperboard rising, the ex- 
tent of further slashes in paper output will depend on 
how rapidly the recent downturn in raw materials can 
be corrected. Pulpwood is the basis of wood pulp, which 
goes into paper, and also (together with waste paper) into 
paperboard. The rise in pulpwood receipts which began 
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in late 1943 and held during most ot 1944 permitted the 
sustained upturn in wood pulp. But pulpwood cuttings 
have fallen off in recent months; if they remain low, 
wood pulp supply will suffer. In addition, after increasing 
to high levels during most of 1944, waste paper collections 
dropped last month, aggravating materials worries. 
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No, these aren't international financiers in 
action. They are very youthful postage stamp 
, collectors exchanging duplicates. 
Their catalog — if they have one — may be 
z out of date in its information on the stamp 
= market. But what of it? Their evaluation of 
3 the “deal” they make is often determined by 
- bright colors and exotic pictures. 
- As they grow older they will learn the true 
° value of stamps. Likewise, when they enter 
. the business world, they will learn that up-to- 
the-minute, accurate figures and facts must 
be the basis of every transaction. 

This necessity of getting such facts and 
figures with speed, efficiency and economy 
is reflected in the large and increasing ex- 
tent to which Management depends upon 
Comptometer  adding-calculating machines 

a and modern Comptometer methods. 

* The Comptometer, made only by Felt & 
e Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 1733 North 
° Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois, is sold 


", exclusively by the Comptometer Company. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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- ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 
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Twenty men... one wage 


If you could hire twenty men and 
only pay one man’s wage, you 
would consider this an astounding 
bargain. 

Some Hancock “‘s00”’ Brinell 
Bronze Valves have outlasted 
twenty ordinary valves in actual 
service. Think of the enormous sav- 
ings! One installation cost instead of 
twenty! One interruption to pro- 
duction instead of the costly score 
of stoppages. 

The reason for the long life is 
simple. The seats and discs of these 
valves are so hard that scale, pipe 
turnings, or foreign matter of any 
kind will not even scratch the 
mirror-finish surfaces. 

Naturally these smooth, hard 
finishes make an absolutely tight 
closure, with no possibility of leaks 
—almost as if the two surfaces 
were welded together. 

For tough valve installations 
where impurities are likely to enter 
the lines, specify Hancock “500 
Brinell” Bronze Valves. 


“wi Stocked and sold by leading 

=~ = distributors everywhere. 

Write to them or to us for full 
information. 


HANCOCK 
Valves 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
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Paper Production—The 1944 Record 


Near-record production of paper and paperboard in 1944 is repor: 
preliminary Census Bureau estimates. Major increases, however, we: jy 
paperboard classifications—particularly containerboard and folding boxb: \:q_ 
and the amount of paper produced declined, with printing papers bearin. the 
brunt of the cut. (Figures in 2,000-Ib. tons.) 


Groundwood printing & specialty paper 


Coarse wrapping, converting, and bag 


i 1h 
1942 1943 1944 
17,083,862 17,035,688 7,182,888 
9,114,678 8,415,254 8,210,062 
967,211 811,309 720,752 
610,168 585,673 581.6380 
1,704,029 1,592,878 1.443.423 
1,055,475 1,020,601 967,80] 
2,275,250 1,946,908 1,922,326 
250,591 315,469 391.263 
187,897 207,662 245,639 
811,343 806,023 808.773 
170,653 162,766 157,358 
64,530 88,254 9().27) 
1,001,383 877,582 880,776 
16,148 129 
7,969,184 8,620,434 8,972,826 
3,755,438 4,087,972 4,240,336 
1,711,795 2,047,238 2,114,377 
996,688 829,102 749,504 
53,963 63,757 69,748 
1,052,054 1,063,851 1,087,482 
399,246 528,514 711,379 


pulp in explosives. Stepped-up sched- 
ules of explosives plants demand ever- 
larger fractions of total pulp output for 
nitrating. The rocket program threat- 
ens to deplete the paper mills’ supplies 
still more. 

Recently developed methods for 
using kraft pulp safely in explosives 
have increased the pressure on_ this 
tightest of all materials for board and 
liner mills. This development in effect 
sets up a competition for pulp between 
Army Ordnance and Army Quartermas- 
ter, and between the corresponding 
bureaus of the Navy. In any such con- 
flict, Ordnance inevitably gets the 
breaks. 

Already West Coast mills are for- 
bidden to ship pulp to any other user 
until all nitrating needs are filled. One 
sizable mill there is being converted 
to pulp nitration, and another that has 
been idle since 1942 is scheduled for 
early conversion. Thus, although wood 
pulp output in 1944 is up 7% from 
1943, supplies are still tight for paper 
and board. 
¢ Double-Trouble Ahead—Paper and 
paperboard requirements statements for 
the second quarter of 1945 are due 
from claimant agencies by Feb. 1. 
WPB conservatively says there is no 
question that the supply for everyone 
except military users will be lower than 
in the first quarter. 

Actual prospect, as both Washington 
and the industry see it, is an over-all 
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paper shortage by the end of 1945 far 
beyond any stringency that this country 
has yet felt. The outlook for civilian 
paper users in coming montlhis is 
strictly double-trouble. 

e One Up, One Down—The Census 
Bureau last week released its prelin- 
inary estimates of 1944 production 
These are believed accurate within 
0.6% as to totals, within 2.5% as to 
items. 

Its figures show last year’s total paper 
and paperboard output 17,182,888 tons. 
This was 147,000 tons above 1943 out- 
put, not quite a 1% gain. But even 
this minute production gain consists 
of 352,000 tons increase in paperboard 
and 205,000 tons decrease in paper 

Demand for paper and pulp has been 
climbing steadily ever since 1942. 

The bottleneck now, as it has been 
for several years, is that not enough 
cords of pulpwood are logged and de- 
livered to the mills to keep them run- 
ning at capacity. Only important 
reason is manpower shortage. 

As the result of various assistance 
programs—use of higher prices, prison- 
ers of war, manpower regulations—pulp- 
wood receipts ran 20% higher through 
the first nine months of 1944 than in 
1943. But cuttings began to fall off in 
September, and in the last quarter, 
dropped below 1943 (chart). 

e Crops Were Too Good—Kraft mills, 
in the South, from Virginia to East 
Texas, are Washington’s current prob- 
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Medical seience is full of strange and un- 
usual words, 

One of the most exciting is “chemo- 
herapy.” As it may mean a lot to you— 
you might like to know more about it. 


PNEUMONIA MORTALITY 


CAME INTO USE 


—e 


2. For the 20 years after that, research brought no striking discov- 
eries. Then a strange chain of events revealed that a patented dye 
possessed a life-saving element. And so, the sulfonamide drugs 
were made available to the world. In the less than ten years they 
have been in common use, they have saved countless lives. Some 
forms of meningitis, streptococcic infections, and other dread dis- 
eases, including the common forms of pneumonia, have met a 
powerful adversary. 


1. Many of our badly wounded soldiers, sailors, and marines owe 
their lives to new drugs...sulfa and penicillin...which have had 
spectacular success against perils like gangrene, terrible burns, and 
blood poisoning. Chemotherapy—which takes advantage of the 
effects of chemical action upon body tissues and invading bacteria 
— is ages old in theory. But its modern, most effective practice 
began soon after 1900 with the discovery of salvarsan, 


3. You know the dramatic story of the next discovery, penicillin. 
Although not strictly a chemical, it attacks some of the same germs 
as the sulfa drugs—and others against which these drugs have little 
or no success, But the search for other “specific” chemicals is far 
from over. Medical scientists constantly seek to improve existing 
ones and find new germ-fighting elements. There must be long and 
careful experiments for each discovery, for sometimes the “germ 
poison” is poisonous to the human body, too. 


4. But chemotherapy is no cure-all. Because it does so much to reduce the deadli- 
ness of some of our worst diseases, some people may expect it to perform miracles. 
It must always be remembered that these chemicals should not be used without 
sound medical advice, otherwise there may be detrimental results. But chemo- 
therapy, rightly used, is a tremendous gift of medical science to our civilization. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
1 MapiIson AVENUE, New Yorx 10, N. Y. 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


1 a MH AT 


TO EMPLOYERS: 


Your employees may like to know these facts 
about the wonders of Chemotherapy. 

On request, Metropolitan will gladly send you 
enlarged copies of this advertisement for posting 
on the bulletin boards of your plant or office. 


COPYRIGHT 1945—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE RADIO ANTENNA MAST THAT GREW UP 


> ++ from atlamppest!  good-lighting standards, 


& ieee METAL is in the 
business of designing and 
producing better products of 
steel for industry and the nation. 


For example, there’s the Union 
Metal radio antenna mast. It's 
better because the tapered de- 
sign and the cold rolling pro- 
vide a mast of light weight and 
great strength. 


Adapted from a successful 
design principle developed 
many years ago for the con- 
struction of better street and 


Union Metal radio anten- 
nas require no bothersome guy 
wires ...are simple to install 


and maintain. 


Of course you may never need 
a radio antenna mast—but, after 
the war, you may be able to use 
with profit the designing and 
fabricating skills that produce 
them. Perhaps, then, your prod- 
ucts too can be made better, 
faster, cheaper. 


Your inquiries are invited 
now. The Union Metal Manu- 


facturing Co., Canton 5, Ohio. 


lem child. Southern farm 
excellent this year, particu 
and peanuts. Harvesting 

dragged far later into the 

oan. 

Field hands drew bigger 
on farms than ever, and t! 
more days. When the u 
rolled around for taking 
and fall weather turned out unysj,}, 
wet, a great many of the boys decie: 
to sit this one out. : 
@¢No Woodpiles—Down-Sovth 
normally put into their digesters yoo; 
that a week before was standing tip, 
ber. When their woods labor {3\\ tr 
report for duty, they must shut doy, 
or go on a short week. 

International Paper’s Southerm Kr 

Corp., a big kraft producer, in Nove, 
ber shipped 50% of commitments op 
contracts other than V-board. in De. 
cember 34%. Its announced January jp. 
tention was 20%, but customers thin} 
they will be lucky if actual shipment 
exceed 15%. 
e Emergency Stockpile—Because kraj 
is so tight, Army buyers are anxioys, 
Recently the War Dept. urged WR 
to set up an emergency reserve inven. 
tory of V-board, lest a serious strike, 
flood, or other catastrophe cause a Joy 
of production that military shippin 
schedules simply could not stand. 

Northern mills also have cordwood 
troubles, but these arise in a labor scare. 
ity differently caused. Normal cycle of 
northern-made paper from the tree to 
the printing press 1s 18 months, though 
paper makers vary their woodpiles to 
anywhere between 12 and 28 months 
supply according to their judgment. 

° at Is Essential?—The acres of 
cordwood drying in pulp mill yards 
throughout the North pee paper 
mills to maintain high wartime pro- 
duction schedules during the many war 
months when wage levels for woods 
labor were held down by federal con 
trols and woodsmen were freely drafted 
if they failed to scurry into jobs that 
were not only draft-safe but higher paid 

By the time that menacing pulpwood 
shortages forced revision of manpower 
tules to keep woodsmen swinging axes, 
the reserve cycle had dropped below a 
safe working level. Today’s magazine 
was a tree six months ago. 

e What Should Paper Cost?—Favorite 
plaint of paper makers is that until 
very recently federal war agencies failed 
to gh aes that without paper to con- 
vey information and to package sup- 
plies, there is little military usefulness 
in the five major requisites of war: men, 
food, clothing, weapons, and explosives. 

Until OPA puts paper in the same 
category as munitions to bring out 
greater production at higher costs, say 
industry leaders, there will be inade- 
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“8 “Aviation will develop new 
trade routes within America” 


By J. W. MILLER President, MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES, INC. 


compete with other forms of transportation. 
“Anticipating the vast new markets this will open 
here at home, we of Mid-Continent are planning to 
increase our service and add faster, more luxurious 
planes as improved equipment becomes available.” 


MUsualh “ {lready, air transportation has shrunk space and 
time, leveled the trade barriers of mountains, rivers 
and oceans. Warborn technical progress will bring 
other economic advantages — aircraft capable of 
handling both freight and passengers at a price to 
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fed FROM AIRESEARCH: “Comfort-protected” cabins 


t 
a What will future airliners be like com/fort-wise? Not even as much as they now do in the mountains. 
ood AiResearch can give you an example now — in the AiResearch controls will keep the pressure around 
wer Boeing B-29 Superfortress. you as constant and low as on the ground. 
as, This ship flies 35,000 feet high, or more, through Still other AiResearch devices will see that you 
when thin, icy substratosphere air. Yet B-29 crews are never are warm over the Arctic, cool through the tropics; 
Zine + . : . . : . . 

“in” that rarified air. They ride in a pressurized will keep your cabin free of smoke and odors. 
rite cabin with AiResearch controls to seal a pleasant, Count on these and other comforts from 
ntil low-altitude condition inside the cabin. AiResearch for better postwar living. AiResearch 
led Sound impossible? Wait until you experience this Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 
wel miracle of air control in “comfort-protected” cabins 
Up of future airliners. Perhaps you'll fly several miles 
high — but air pressure changes won’t bother you. 
Cs. 
ne 


Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 


@ “Where Controlled Air Does The Job” * Engine Oil Cooling Systems a, nisl OF 


Exaggerated? Yes—but our only purpose is 
to impress you with the fact that it's risky busi- 
ness to entrust a valuable plant to a disabled 
pensioner. Today a Watchman should be a 
keen, highly-trained employe. Do you know 
the rudiments of Watch ining? DETEX 
will be glad to give 
you FREE a modern 
manual to guide 
you in getting 
moximum plant 
protection. Send 
for your FREE copy 
today. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. BW-l 


Home Office, 76 Varick $t., New York 13, N. Y. 
Seles and Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 


NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT *& PATROL 


Photo-Copyer 


$55 


Copies up to 


18° x 22 


“A Business Necessity’ 
Say Executives 
159 tested uses accuracy ... operating ease 

- Saves time . . . speeds work—these are only 
a few of the many reasons why A-PE-CO is 
America’s most widely used photo-copy system. 
And A-PE-CO is lowest in price. 

Photo-Copies Made instantly of: 
GETTERS TRACINGS FINANCIAL RECORDS 
BLUEPRINTS CONFIDENTIAL PAPERS CONTRACTS 
aes any written, praees, drawn, or photo- 
graphed, on one or both sides. Easy to read, per- 
manent, legally accepted. 
Send for This Useful Folder 

In your own office or we! any inexperienced 
employee can make A-PE- fe) photo-copies. No 
technical training. No darkroom. Needed now 
for reconversion, new planning, sales development. 
A-PE-CO folder tells you how you can use this 
modern method in your office. Send for it—today. 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St., Dept. B-15 Chieage 14, i. 
Representatives in principel cities and Canada 


members in proportion to deposits. 


CLOSED BANK PAYS OFF LATE BUT WELL 


A Woolworth store and an adjoining building in downtown Atlanta, Ga, 
represent a return of more than 140% for depositors of a defunct bank, 
But it took 65 years for the pay off. This novel transaction dates back to 
1880 when the James Bank folded and deeded its property to depositors 
in lieu of cash. These creditors organized and issued stock to each of 64 


Recently the modernized and ten- 


anted buildings were sold for more than $600,000. Division of the pro- 
ceeds nets the 50 remaining stockholders $1.40 on each dollar deposited, 
plus a 6% annual return from years of rents before the buildings were sold, 


quate supplies for strictly military 
needs. As for printing and publishing, 
the Jeremiahs predict these may fall 
upon famine conditions as in Britain. 
e More Prisoners Soon—Pulpwood is 
being cut by prisoners of war in num- 
bers not disclosed by the War Dept., 
but commonly estimated at 5,000. 
More prisoners will probably be sent 
into the woods soon to ease the critical 
shortage of pulpwood. 

Newsprint mills are the only units 
of the industry that make only one 
kind of paper and are not convertible 
to other types. U. S. newsprint mills 
made only 720,752 tons last year, the 
lowest output in 45 years. 

Canadian newsprint mills, making 
about 200,000 tons a month, stepped 
up production almost enough to bal- 
ance this loss, but total North Ameri- 
can production was 1% down from 
1943. Newspapers’ consumption of 
newsprint, operated on a complex quota 
system designed to effect a 25% cut 
from 1942, exceeded production. The 
rest came out of stock. 

e Newsprint Won't Stretch—Magazines 
are supposed to get 75% of 1942 ton- 
nage, and in general have been able to 
keep up their square footage of paper 
by reducing the fiber content and basic 
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weight. Newspapers have no such re- 
course. An effort to use lighter news- 
print was abandoned last year when 
it developed that the lighter stock re- 
quired more fiber and wasted more 
paper on newspaper presses. 

Exports of pulp and paper to the 
Allies have had to be stepped up for 
important purposes. The British have 
reworked their scrap paper so many 
times that there is little strength left 
in it. Regular shipments of pulp are 
therefore going to bolster what the 
British already have. 

With paperboard so tight the wast 
paper collection campaign fostered suc 
cessfully by publishers last year is cut 
rently resurgent. 

Wastepaper use and supply balanced 
at that time. 

e Saved the Day—Abnormal winter 
weather has reduced collections sharp)\ 
December hit the year’s low at 476,543 
tons, compared with May’s high of 
622,000 tons. WPB says that without 
the scrap campaign, we could not ha 
produced enough paperboard last veat 
to meet military requirements. 


Paperboard inventories slid gencr- 
ally downward from June, 1942, to 


May, 1944, then showed slight gain 
through November, 1944. Now stoch 
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how good are you at crystal-ygaziny ? 


on every doper-outer who says this 
ew year will be super, there’s another 
%¢ who claims it will be dark. One 

e foresees boom times . . . the other, 
ly bad. 

Predictions of that sort are apt to be 
ncertain. But if you’ve a yen to 
wphesy, here’s one guess that’s always 
od. There'll be a lot of cleaning in 
e year ahead, regardless of what 
appens! 

Without even glancing at a crystal 
jill, it's safe to make a bet that an im- 
portant part of every business day will 


YANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION .- 


be in some way devoted to this work. 
For although dates may change and 
times may differ, the essential, con- 
tinuous task of cleaning must be done 
just the same. 


And every hour of any year, Wyan- 
dotte Specialized Cleaning Products 
are helping to see that it’s done well. 
In dairies and production plants, office 
buildings and eating places, these effi- 
cient materials aid all aspects of the 
operation .. . be it bottle washing, 
floor mopping, metal cleaning or the 
laundering of mountains of clothes. 


WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home ¢ Alkalies * Chlorine * 


Mino 


Wherever you run across them, 
you'll know that cleaning’s going 
smoothly. Man-days are being saved, 
money wisely spent. For efficient 
Wyandotte Compounds are built to do 
a job. And they pay off in performance 


the whole year round! 


andotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


OFFICES IN _ PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Dry ice 


Calcium Carbonate ©¢ Calcium Chloride * Other Basic and Intermediate Organic and Inorganic Chemicals 


ial 


“YOU DO GO 
FARTHER — ON 
KELLYS 


KELLYS ARE TOUGH! 


Completely redesigned to permit maximum performance from new 
materials, you'll find these new Truck Tires live up to the Kelly 
tradition, They’re Tough. Expanded plant facilities, new machines 
and equipment, improved methods—all are geared to established 
Kelly standards of careful craftsmanship. Today, as always, you 
can depend on Kellys for better than aver- 
age service. If you’re eligible—get Kellys. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
Cumberland, Maryland 


TRUCK TIRES | 


Proved and Improved for Over Half a Century 


RETURN OF THE VETERANS 


Paul V. McNutt (right) chairman 
the War Manpower Commission, anf 
Maury Maverick, chairman of th 
Smaller War Plants Corp., arrive bac 
in Washington after a month's toy 
of French battlefronts. Intention , 
the junket was to fire the traveler 
with new spirit for “€arrying the war 
to home-front war workers. Attired ir 
an old Indiana national guard uni 
form, “Col.” McNutt stole the sho 
from other officials on the tour. Dj 
patches reported that even dynamiq 
Maverick, who when a congressma 
lorded it over Capitol Hill, could not 
black out the McNutt glitter. 


are going off, and prospects are tha 
this may continue until V-F Day 
e Postwar Buying  Panic?—Vetera 
paper men feel no assurance that the 
war's end will bring a decrease in paper 
and paperboard demand. There is 9 
much dammed-back demand, they a 
sert, which has never been registered 
because nonessential orders may not be 
booked, that it would be no surprise to 
see a buying rush which could sweep 
the industry off its feet if price con- 
trols should be withdrawn at that time 
If price controls are still in effect, 
they say, the buying panic could create 
a black market such as has not beea 
experienced in any commodity during 
the war. Many customers, they declare, 
are so hungry for paper that price would 
be no object to most of them, becaus 
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arn how versatile and economical 
your printmaking equipment is... 


(Just make two comparisons) 


paper which produces beautiful reproductions, complete 
with half-tone detail, from film-positives of any photo- 
graphic subject or perspective drawing. 


ANS 
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travelegmith Ozalid, you specify any one of a variety of types: 


Compare your versatility when ordering 
ts with that of the OZALID user. 


the war li 
\ttired is OZALID eran 2. Compare the methods you now employ to 
ard uni Work Prints Stee make prints ... with OZALID “Simplified Printmaking.” 


‘he shor With an Ozalid machine you produce all prints in the 
our. Dis same manner. Only two steps—Exposure and Dry Devel- 
dynamiqamy Ozalid gives you a print for every purpose, allowing opment . . . and in seconds your prints are delivered dry, 
ressmangm to do such efficient things as to assign identifying _ ready for immediate use. No “leaders” are used .. . and 


Black-line opaque cloth 


vuld notf/rs (black, red, blue) to prints of different depart- —_ you can process cut sheets as well as roll stock, eliminat- 
T, ts, to distinguish checked from unchecked prints, ing trimming waste. 
Black-line Some more Ozalid features you'll appreciate 

are tha 4 " Anyone can be trained quickly to operate an Ozalid ma- 
Dar ZALID Sepia-line hi Bikinis : near ane 
Vetenl | ‘at Foils chine at top el ciency ... operating and maintenance costs 
‘hat the ntermediates are low ...design is so compact that for convenience sake, 

me Tracing Cloth you may want to install your Ozalid machine in a corner 


in papet 


‘¢ 1S SOMMly Ozalid gives you a full line of intermediates which 
e eo be (A) substituted for valuable original tracings in 
oe sequent print production (B) readily altered when 
prise toqmmgn changes are necessary (C) employed to make 
 sweepfamposite prints or to reclaim soiled originals. 

ape addition, Ozalid gives you DRYPHOTO—the new 
it time. 


effect, 


1 create 

it been 

doer 

Gunns 

woul ALID 


W ould 
eCaUse 


of the drafting room or office. 


Write for “Simplified Printmaking” today 
It explains OZALID in detail; contains samples 
of prints; shows how inexpensive it is to adopt; 
and how you can use it in all departments. 


DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION + JOHNSON CITY, N. Y. 
7, 1945 OZALID IN CANADA —HUGHES-OWENS CO., LTD., MONTREAL 


paper is only an incidental expense in 
their enterprises, and the price of paper 
could make no great difference to them 
in dollars and cents, as compared with 
the service it would perform. 

Doing its best to assess all these va- 
riables, the Dept. of Commerce this 
week came up with estimates of pros- 
pects after V-E Day. Whereas 1944 
paper and board production of roundly 
17,200,000 tons was about 8,000,000 
tons below total estimated demand, 
output in the first year after Germany’s 
defeat may well rise by 1,500,000 tons 
and demand shrink by 2,500,000 tons, 
cutting the deficit to about 4,000,000 
tons. 

However, the rest of the world should 
have a surplus of almost 3,000,000 tons 
which, if imported, would leave esti- 
inated supplies of paper and board only 
1,000, 006 tons below estimated de- 
mand. In the second year after Ger- 
many’s fall, domestic and world su 
plies should have improved onl 
and U. S. demand fallen enough, to 
leave a world surplus of 1,000,000 tons. 


Trouble in Tools 


Builders, snowed under by 
“flash” needs of enlarged arms 
programs, hope they won't be 
hamstrung on postwar jobs. 


A year ago Washington officials came 

to the conclusion that the machine-tool 
industry had largely served its useful- 
ness in tooling up the country’s war 
plants and urged builders to convert to 
manufacture of more critically needed 
items, 
e A Miscalculation—Washington made 
a bad guess, for today machine tools 
again are critical (BW—Dec.16’44,p5). 
By last summer, the entire industry 
knew that 1944 demands would be 
nearer $600,000,000 than the earlier 
estimated $325,000,000, and pressure 
was again put upon builders. 

Since then the heat of war require- 
ments has blown hotter and hotter on 
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FONTANA DAM GOES TO WORK FOR TVA 


Recently completed without fanfare, Fontana Dam is the final link in Ten- 


nessee 


Valley Authority’s. chain of flood-control and hydroelectric projects. 


This 480-ft. dam, highest in the eastern U. S., occupies a North Carolina site 
that was ceded to TVA by Aluminum Co. of America in an unprecedented 
deal which also gave the government control of five Alcoa power projects (BW 
—Jul.31’43,p27). Fontana will impound Little Tennessee River waters to pre- 
vent floods and run ten power plants downstream. Its construction, requiring 
less than three years, was speeded by time-tested methods of cooling the 2,500,- 
000 tons of concrete with water pumped through 500 miles of pipe in the dam. 
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the necks of builders. 
programs involving gg: 
production of shell, fus« 
tars, and ammunition hay 
in the industry’s lap. 
© Two Jobs at Once—| ny 
asking quick deliveries for the . 
gency programs; at the s ti 
are pushing machine-too] 
hold to their schedules on 
other than machine to 
cases, builders are being )yesoypi, 
take on a much bigger machiine-to, 
and simultaneously to make ney 
items that they never before may 
Buildets see seriovs new »robley 
the current unanticipated flash” ; 
mand and its possible aftermath ] 
hope that, when the rush subs 
Washington will allow them to je 
work on banks of unrated machines 
orders for postwar purposes, $45; 
000 of which have accumulated {, 
automobile companies alonc. 
@ Several Advantages—They point ; 
that such action would enable then 
keep their facilities instantly avail, 
for other unforeseen war programs, 4\ 
it would keep them from being cayg 
in the position of some buil ders whe 
having been forced to turn to munit 
production after the earlier slacken 
of war demand for tools, rec« ntly f , 
themselves confronting the sudd le ny 
demand with portions of their plants 
converted that a switchback to m: 
tools was impossible or inv ved i" 
delays. 
In October the industry got a taste ¢ 
what was ahead in renewed machin 
tool buying, as new orders spurted ti 
$60,000,000 from $37,000,000 ie Th 


previous month. They stayed at thi 


ser" 
nt oO 


- = Ou: 
level in November and then rose ty : 
$65,000,000 in December. This montiono 
is bringing a new onrush of business nd t 


e Backlog Soars—Unfilled orders noy 
have piled up to $260,501,000 (the lov T 
in ’44 was $147,000,000 in March) anf 
promises to be further swollen. Mor 
millions, on an “if and when” | 
aren’t entered formally as orders 

Soviet commitments make up % 
000,000 of the current total and unrated 
postwar orders another $45,(00, 
On the other hand, the official backlog 
does not count in about $40,000,00 
pool orders that the War Product 
Board again is placing, after having 
discontinued the practice for a year and 
a half. These pool orders are being 
parceled out sparingly and only to a rel 
tively few builders. The purpose is t | | 
give these firms the go-ahead nov 
rather than wait for formal orders t j 
come through from contractors later 01, 
thus speeding deliveries. More po 
orders appear likely. 
¢ Output Rises but Little—Meanwhik 


progress in lifting the countrys m 
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ned country is the worst governed country. 


ey are opposed to Communism, Fascism 
ny form of despotism. 

ey are opposed to intolerance, as well as to 
ticism. 


y are opposed to race prejudice and to class 


They believe in opportunity for all and 
before the law. 


y believe in the capitalistic system, so-called, 


h is the only practical economic system of 
n worth and with adequate reward for merit. 


They believe in compensation in proportion 
service rendered, and in no limit to the ex- 
nt of the compensation if the extent of the 


ice is equally great. 


They believe in the creation of wealth through 
dustry and the distribution of wealth in wages. 


They believe that the attempt to distribute wealth 


rough theft is not only disastrous morally but 
onomically, and means the ruination of industry 


d the destruction of all possible prosperity. 


They are opposed to any form of politics 


and economics which endeavor to grade down 
the most prosperous to the level of the lowest; 
and they believe ardently in the American sys- 
tem of politics and economics which for a cen- 
tury and a half has successfully raised the lower 
strata to a nearer level with the upper. 


They believe in deportation of alien cranks and 
criminals, particularly those who came to this coun- 
try to find freedom of speech and remained to abuse 
it; who came to this country to gain the liberties 
which they are unable intelligently to understand 
and enjoy; who came to this country to find pros- 
perity and who are trying to create in this country 
the conditions which have brought adversity to other 


lands. 


They are opposed to government by any 
clique or class. 


They believe in genuine democracy, the rule of 
the majority. 


They believe that America should be for Ameri- 
cans and that Americans should be for America. 


Those who do not approve of these policies 
would better not take these papers, because 
these are the policies which will be adhered to 
as long as these papers are published. 


Publisher 


[his Editorial was written by 
Villiam Randolph Hearst APRIL 21, 1935 
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of service! 


half-century of trouble-free 
service is the record of this 
rugged ‘Load Lifter’ Hoist. Re- 
gardless of your load-handling 
problems, there’s a ‘Load Lifter’ 
for every industrial need. ‘Load 
Lifters’ give you: 
+++ convenience—there’s one place to oil 
-Simplicity—in their two-gear reduc- 
tion drive 
«+ efficiency—with their self-contained 
ball-bearing motor 
+++ performance—of the best, they have 
improved mechanical load brakes 
- » » safety—with their foolproof upper stop 
These and other outstanding 
features of the ‘Shaw-Box’ ‘Load 
Lifter’ Hoists make them most 
economical to use, for more of the 
power you buy does useful work. 
‘Load Lifter’ Electric Hoists are built 


with lifting capacities of 500 to 40,000 Ibs. 
in all combinations required for industrial 
needs. They are adaptable to almost every 
working condition within their capacities. 
Send for Catalog No. 215. 


LOAD LIFTER 


Hoists 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Honcock Volves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industrici instruments, 


fraction of what they were for racing. 


OLD GAME WITH NEW CUSTOMERS 


Since the crackdown on horse racing, Miami's sporting fans have taken 
alai, where their nervous money can still come to rest at the pari-mut 
dows. Since this Spanish speed version of handball requires only fo: 

and a big court with practically no upkeep, manpower requirements « a 
Betting is varied; odds on whetlicr War 
Mobilization Director James F. Byrnes will clamp down go unquot 


chine-tool output has been virtually 
zero. Shipments in December, at $36,- 
782,000, were only a trifle above those 
in October ($35,000,000). What is 
more, builders are pessimistic about the 
chances that production can be ex- 
panded much, if at all. 

Shortage of labor is the main stum- 
bling block. The industry’s payroll fell 
from a peak of 135,000 ‘early in 1943 
to around 50,000 today. Companies 
have been steadily losing men because, 
for a long time, W. ashington refused to 
consider the industry as essential after 
the tooling-up peak had passed. 

e Efficiency to Becline-W ‘ith the man- 
power stringency so taut and the 
younger men destined to be drafted, 
builders feel that they will be lucky if 
they keep their forces at the present 
level. Moreover, as more and more 
green employees come onto the payrolls, 
efficiency is expected to decline. 
Subcontracting offers some hope. 
But this method, used extensively earlier 
in the war, will not get the immediate 
results desired. A troublesome bottle- 
neck is the procurement of castings and 
of component parts. 

e Idle Tools Sought—While the scurry 
for new machine tools is on, the country 
is being scoured, especially by Army 
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Ordnance, for existing idle 1 

The search is being conducted |} 
called machine-tool panels in cach of 
Ordnance’s 13 districts. 

The panels are composed « I 
enced machine-tool distributors | 
sonally familiar with the machine-t 
situation in their own districts. ‘Ih 
men, knowing specific requ 
of current tooling programs, 
to spot acceptable machines not nov 
use and have them shifted to | 
where they will be Cauptoyed 3 it on 
@ One Plant Has 1,700—In one | 
which has ceased making traine: a i 
for instance, some 1,700 machine to 
have been found. Since they cannot | 
used at this plant (which will | 
verted to tire manufacture), they can | 
reassigned elsewhere. It is roughily est 
mated that 40,000 idle machine t 
will be turned up as a result of 
combing process. 

Not much help in the present cmer- 
gency is looked for from surplus stock 
For one thing, the number of machines 
certified as surplus is small. Beyond that, 
too little information about these ma- 


chines is known and chances of finding 


what is needed are slim. 
e Intensify Surpluses? — 
builders are in hearty agreement with 
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for putting to work every avail- 
able por that can be adapted to 
the emergency programs, rather than 
roducing more machines today that 
iorrow will add to the industry's sur- 
plus problem. Some builders go so far 
fas to say that enough machine tools 
have been built the past few years to 
meet present requirements, with a few 
important exceptions, if war agencies 
had handled matters efficiently. 

The services, it is cps pa have kept 
their requirements in such an unsettled 
state that even WPB does not seem sure 
ex tly of what is wanted in machine dimensions both in process and final 
we - inspection. Angularity of surfaces, 
5 analed Needs Large—Apart from the ee ee Sage — 
war demands here at home, machine- ches ab cou Catan, Metal 
tool builders are aware of Russia’s desire mensions, and other critical condi- 
to secure huge quantities of machines pr pti he lo one posed a 
from this country under terms of the special accessories. 
fourth protocol. Russia would like to 
get $20,000,000 of U.S. tools a month 
(many of which Washington believes 
are wanted for after the war, conse- 
quently will be disallowed), but knows 
that it will be lucky to get a small frac- 
tion of that amount. 

U.S.S.R. officials have lengthened 
the acceptable deadline for deliveries 
beyond June 30, probably as late as 
Sept. 30. Russia was receiving around 
$7,000,000 of machine tools a month 
from America in mid-1944, but by No- 
vember shipments had dropped to $2,- 
903,000. 

More for France—On top of the 
Soviet’s wishes, builders know that . —~ a —— = 
France wants a staggering list of Amer- easiness tok 
ican tools to rehabilitate its industries, STRUMENT with 
is prepared to pay cash for them. More Electrigage. o> 
over, Fore.gn Economic Administration 

is reported favoring a high priority for TYPE C AIRSNAP for checking ex 
these prospective French orders. 4 ternal dimensions. 


Treaty Opposed 


Proposed Mexican water 
pact draws fire of a new group 
claiming to represent 80% of 
Colorado basin water users. 


the plan 


PRECISION INSPECTION 


ton 


MANUFACTURING 


@ VISUAL GAGE, available in six 
amplifications, for checking external 


SHEFFIELD MULTICHEKS inspect from 2 

to 20 and more dimensions (both upper 

and lower limit) simultaneously in one 

operation. Savings in time, floor space, 

inspection and production costs normal- 

ly offset the cost of a Multichek in from 
6 to 12 weeks. 


<e THE PRECISIONAIRE is @ flow-type 
air gage for measuring internal and 
external dimensions, bell mouth, out- 
of-round and average diameters of 
through, blind and step holes. It checks 
both GO and NOT GO limits in one pass 
very much faster and with 10 to 40 
times less gage wear than can be done 
with fixed size gages. The human ele- 
ment of error does not enter. 


Multi-ribbed wheel, crusher 


The political destinies of the Colo- i ad cell tun 


rado River—a source of perpetual bick- 


ering in the western states where its 
vast supply of irrigation water means 
life itself-were being charted this week 
in Washington as the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee opened hearings 
on the Mexican water treaty. 

New Protest—The proposed pact (BW 
—Feb.26’44,p44) would give Mexico an 
average annual delivery of 1,500,000 
acre-ft. of water from the Colorado, 
half of it return-flow which already may 
have run through U. S. fields. Califor- 
nia, zealous of its irrigation needs, has 
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THE SHEFFIELD MICRO-FORM GRINDER 
grinds any flot or circular form tool, 
profile work or wheel crusher rolls té 
an accuracy of .0003” directly from a 
50 to 1 layout drawing—no template 
required. It saves up to 75% in ma- 
chine time over conventional methods, 
especially on carbides. 


This is the SHEFFIELD PRECISION 
THREAD AND FORM GRINDER using the 
emazing crusher roll method of dressing 
o multi-ribbed wheel for the production 
of threads or forms by either plunge or 
traverse grinding. Can also be used as 

@ conventional single point grinder. 


THE SHEFFIELD CORPORATION 


Daylon 4, Ohi, UF, GB 


\4 HEN the race for post-war recognition 
of your products begins, you may literally start off 
in a cloud of dust unless your production planning includes 
adequate dust control. 
When American industry went all-out to produce war materiel, 
it quickly learned the importance of controlling atmospheric 
and process dusts— and the problem will be no ‘ess 
important when peace production is resumed. 
AAF is ready now to blueprint your post-war dust control 
system. Send for “AAF In Industry”, which describes 
the complete line of American Air Filter equip- 
ment — soon available to all. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


incorporated 
387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 


ENGINEERED DUST CONTROL 


protested bitterly (BW -\{a; 
p32), but other western stat 
willing to go along with 
(BW—Jul.29'44,p39). 

Now a new group has jo a 
struggle. The Colorado River Wy, 
Users Conference, which cla t 
resent 80°% of the benefic: 
Colorado basin water, was orginized - 
cently at Las Vegas, Nev., 

a “grass roots water democra in 
fight the proposed Mexican t 

e Committee Is Criticized— | 
ence attacked the Committee of | 
teen, an advisory group appoint 
the governors of the Colorado hy 
states to seek harmony in recommend. 
ing federal policy to straighten out 4) 
Colorado water squabble. \| 
largely of irrigation district off; 
conference declared that it ha 
right” to speak for the actual water 
users than do the members of thie ( 
mittee of Fourteen. 

(he committee, which is now work 
ing on postwar plans for the Colorado 
basin in cooperation with the Bureay 
of Reclamation, was charged with favor 
ing power interests, as against 
tion programs. 

e Who Benefits?—Delegates at the Las 
Vegas conference also claimed that 
much of the land below the border 
which would benefit from approval of 3 
the treaty is owned or leased by Amer- 
cans, not Mexicans. ‘They cited a & 
Washington columnist’s report that 
Will C. Clayton, Assistant Secretary of 
State, and Dr. H. G. Cory, formerly of 
the Union Pacific, would be among th 
principal beneficiaries. 

Several delegates charged that the 
treaty was the result of a settlement of 
the Mexican oil expropriation argument 
in which Mexico had been promised 
payment in Colorado River water 
‘Treaty proponents, on the other hand, 
pointed out that the government has 
argued openly right along that the pact 
was urgent for reasons of international 
relations. 

The treaty already has been approved 

in resolutions by many important water 
users’ groups throughout the region, 
the Committee of Fourteen generall , 
getting credit for the amount of unity 
that has been achieved. 
e Latin-American Reaction—Progress on 
the pact is being watched closely in 
Latin America, where rejection of the 
treaty would be construed to mean that 
the United States has kept imperialistic 
designs hidden under a cloak of friend- 
ship and that “we are the same old grab 
bers.” ‘The Las Vegas rump resolutions 
specifically denounce any and all water 
treaties with Mexico, which would mean 
that the U. S. would take all the water 
and leave the land south of the border 
high and dry. 
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A 
a | This symbol means: “Products of INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER” 


HeavesteR It is the Mark of EXPERIENCE and SERVICE 


(ores 222 we HARVESTER is proud 
that all its peacetime products are 
vital, basic, and essential—even in a 
national economy geared to war. 


In these war years Harvester has also 
built millions of strange new precision 
machines that are purely implements 
of war. These we shall build so long 
as there is need. 

There will be an end to them when 
Victory is won. 

But for the things that are tradi- 
tionally Harvester’s, there will be a 
new beginning. 

International Trucks, International 


Industrial Power and McCormick- 
Deering Tractors and Farm Equipment, 
will play a major part in the making 
of the Post-War world. As all of these 
are fighting, now, on battlefront and 
home front, they will fight to insure a 
greater future for America. 


Let THIS MARK—the symbol dis- 
played here—be your guide when you 
have need for products such as these 
that Harvester builds. 


It is a new mark for an old name, 
known’ to all the world—INTERNA- 
TIONAL HARVESTER. 


It is the symbol of a reputation 


which shall rise to whatever heights 
the united people of America may 
choose to reach in their own march) to 
the future. 


This you may take as Harvester’s 
pledge to Industry and Agriculture. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 


OUR JOB TODAY Let's all remember that 
our job today—the job of all of us—is to fight 
harder on the home front... fight on the food 
front... give to the blood bank... buy extra 
War Bonds ... fight inflation ... for VICTORY 


AAT TR a oN epee 


In lining up your 
post-war schedules, it will pay you 
to utilize Adeco experience and 
facilities. These specialists in 
hydraulics can help you in two 
important ways: 

Assist you in de- 

signing hydraulic 

mechanisms to 


meet your re- 
quirements. 


ap 


AIRCRAFT 


ey with you in 
producing pre- 
i and 


assemblies on a 


AND FQI 


PMENT CORP 


NORTH -RAVENSWOO 


Are YOU 
this Potential 


GENERAL 
MANAGER? 


Company employing about 1200 people is 
looking for a GENERAL MANAGER. 


Probably between 38 and 45, with engineering 
background and manufacturing experience prefer- 
ably in mechanical or electronic fields. 


He must be thoroughly qualified in manufacturing 
management, must instinctively know what makes 
a P. & L. statement smile. He must understand 
operating statements and the principles of cost con- 
trol. He should know something of sales operations, 


He must have the knack of getting others to work 
with him and for him. His own enthusiasm should 
be contagious. 


He must be flexible in his thinking, for this is not a 
static business and requires new methods to meet 
constantly changing problems. 


To this man, this manufacturer offers a real oppor- 
tunity for accomplishment and rewards, The Com- 
pany is long established; presently occupied with 
100% war business, but with peacetime plans and 
products well under way. 

If you are this man, write full details, including 
earning record. A photograph should be attached. 
(Will be returned if requested.) Your application 
will be considered in confidence and no references 
contacted without first being released by you. 


Box 433, Business Week 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Shoes Run Down 


Inventories are hard hit 
by buying splurge, with surplus 
of stamps over output. Greater 
shift to nonration types seen. 


The run on shoes, started by rumors 

that ration stamps would be canceled, 
has subsided, but has left shoe stocks 
in a sorry state. One guess puts the 
panic buying splurge just after Christ- 
mas at 10,000,000 pairs. Inventories are 
estimated at 150,000,000, as compared 
to 171,000,000 last July. 
e Surplus of Stamps — Outstanding 
against the depleted inventories is a big 
surplus of ration stamps over shoe pro- 
duction. 

About 466,000,000 pairs of shoes of 
all kinds were made last year, from 
which 50,000,000 went to the govern- 
ment (for military and export require- 
ments) leaving 416,000,000 for civil- 
ians. Only 265,000,000 of those were 
ration-type and 14,000,000 of these were 
subtracted for additional sales to the 
government, leaving 251,000,000 for 
civilians. During 1944 ration stamps for 


260,000,000 pairs were issued 
30,000,000 is added as an estimate , 
the No. 1 and No. 2 stamps (1943) jx, 
in buyers’ hands on Jan. 1, there i: ,, 
excess of 39,000,000 stamps over sho 
production. 7 
@Men’s Supply Shortest—Projoyo.: 
and muddier warfare in Europe does’ 
leave much hope for increasin; civilian 
leather shoe production this year, Eyer 
the Army is paring its specifications 
permit the use of lower-grad es 
in middle soles. 

Men’s shoes will be hit hardest by 
the larger military needs. 

Women’s shoes will be hit by , 
scarcity of goat skins, of which imost of 
them were made. 

Children’s and infants’ shoes will be 
maintained at three pairs a year (B\W_ 
Dec.23’44,p20) and may increase, jf 
WPB hopes can be realized. This month 
10% more leather was set aside for them 
than in December. 

In order to give the military all they 
want and, at the same time, reach 
approximate civilian requirements, WPB 
held industry meetings last week to can. 
vass the situation. 

@ For More Substitutes—As a likely 
means of coping with the shortage, 
W. W. Stephenson, executive vice. 
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Production, Millions of Pairs 


Dota. Bureau of the Census 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


Though the output of leather rationed-type shoes for civilians has fallen 35% 
from 1941 to 1944, total civilian shoe production has declined only 15% from 
the peak prewar year. The gap has been filled, of course, by the nonrationed 
fabric and slipper-type shoes. In 1941, they were largely a summer seasonal 
specialty; in 1942, sales actually fell off; but since then they have boomed and 
now constitute one-third of all civilian shoe production. Military shoes took 
half as much leather as all civilian shoes last year, though in numbers of pairs 
they appear far less important; production increased 30%, from the first to the 
second half of 1944, and now demand has risen again. Hence, manufacturers 
may not be able to hold civilian leather shoe production steady as they did in 
1944, and strong emphasis will continue to be put on the nonrationed types. 
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HEAVY AMMUNITION .. . highest priority 
product in the United States today. .. gets top 
heating speed and top quality in scores of plants 
with TOCCO Induction Heating. 


One large producer reports these advantages of 
TOCCO heating for nosing 155 mm. shells, com- 
pared to conventional heating methods: 


HIGH SPEED. A 10” length of the shell is TOCCO- 
heated to 1800° F. in 60 seconds. Arranged in 
pairs, the TOCCO machines supply each nosing 
press 120 shells per hour. 


HIGH QUALITY. Uniform, split-second timing of 
TOCCO heating, applied to an exact area, 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY, Dept. W. ¢ Cleveland 1, Ohio 


assures uniform nosing results for every shell. 


DEPENDABLE. TOCCO machine is a compact, 
self-contained unit including motor-generator and 
all controls. Simple to install and reliable in 
operation. 


GOOD WORKING CONDITIONS. No radiant heat. 
No smoke. Speedy, localized TOCCO heating 
permits easy handling of heated shells with gloved 
hands. Simple for girls to operate. 

Call our Engineers for assistance in the appli- 
cation of TOCCO to your war production and 
postwar planning. A free copy of “Results with 
TOCCO” is yours for the asking. 


INDUCTION 


HARDENING. . BRAZING 
ANNEALING. . HEATING 


Work flows with greater smoothness — 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE in your plant or office. Just 
press a button...and talk! Instantly, 
clearly, your voice is carried to the per- 
son you want fo reach. Reports are made 
—questions asked and answered —with- 
out a man leaving his desk. Telephones 
are kept free for important outside calls, 
EXECUTONE INTER-COM SYSTEMS are sales- 
engineered, installed, serviced and guar- 
anteed by factory-trained specialists in 
principal cities. 


Lecilome 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


For full information mail coupon today! 
PF FCCSe cess ees eeseesS SESS Eeaeeeeeseeeeasee 


EXECUTONE, INC. 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send free booklet A-14 


 —a imaennal 
Address. 


City — 
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president of the National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Assn., proposed a combined 
rationed and nonrationed shoe produc- 
tion program, which would call for mak- 
ing more and better shoes from substi- 
tute materials; possibly 160,000,000 
pairs of nonleather outdoor shoes this 
year compared with the 85,000,000 last 
year. 

One problem that the industry would 
face in carrying this proposal through 
would be to find a substitute for the 
rubber sneakers children used to wear. 
These, referred to as ““79 centers” in the 
trade, were never profitable merchan- 
dise and their manufacture has com- 
pletely dried up. Shoe men doubt 
whether synthetic rubber could be vul- 
canized satisfactorily. A bigger obstacle 
is that the manpower and equipment 
that could make sneakers are busy turn- 
ing out Navy, jungle, and arctic boots. 
e Nonrationed Stocks—Dealers who 
were afraid last fall that they would 
be caught with stocks of low-priced 
pM shoes, if the war in Europe 
ended suddenly, now are more cheerful. 
There are perhaps 15,000,000 pairs of 
these “frozen” shoes which moved 
slowly because customers, chiefly 
women, wouldn’t part with a ration 
stamp for any but the most expensive 
items. Now that top-price all-leather 
shoes will be even scarcer, buyers must 
accept the cheaper models. 


Diaper Crisis 


Record baby crop find; 7 
shortage of vital apparel, with |” 
OPA, WPB, and supply services 


arguing over the blame. 


America’s record crop of b 
having trouble getting suffici 
plies of that most important 
their apparel—diapers. Despit« 
that there were 95% mor rn 
made in 1944 than there were in |939. 
frantic mothers attest that there are not 
enough of the infant sarongs ayailab| 
to meet essential needs. 

Many department stores have been 
limiting the number of diapers l t 
a customer, but even so suppli 
ceived are snatched up almost as s 
they are put on the shelves, and in some 
cases diapers are strictly an under-th 
counter commodity. 
© War Effort Suffers—The diaper service 
industry, which has built up a big busi 
ness by supplying clean diapers for 
babies weekly (BW-—Sep.30°44,p54), 
claims that its inability to get sufficient 
supplies is hampering the war cffort 
An advertisement published by two 
diaper service companies in the Wash- 
ington Post recently said that “we know 


SWEEPER WITH AN APPETITE FOR SNOW 


In Boston yards of the Boston & Maine R:R., a sweeper (above) clears track 
age by a novel process: It digests snow, because if it threw it to one side 1 
would simply clog another track. The unit consists of a rotary disk churner, a 
conveyor, and a tank car that is heated by a locomotive. Heat turns the snow to 
water for easy disposal; the 14,000-gal. tank car digests 18,000 cu. ft. of snow 
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The SEA BATTLE that Never Ends 


EA FOOD, particularly vital in these days of | Bessemer powered . . . why so many men expe- 

war, has long been an indispensable item on rienced in the ways of fishing, as well as fighting, 
the nation’s menu. To meet this need, hardy men choose to put their faith in reliable Cooper- 
perform a dramatic task. In relatively small | Bessemer Diesels. 


vessels they go far to sea, days or even weeks at The important but unproclaimed fishing indus- 
a time, always combatting the wrath of Father _ try is just one more of the many applications for 
Neptune . . . the one sea battle that never ends. Cooper-Bessemer marine and stationary engines 


—another industry benefiting by this company’s 
century-old tradition of continual advancement 
in the life and efficiency of prime movers. 


Week after week, winter and summer, scores 
of these diesel-powered fishing vessels defy cruel 
winds . . . punishing seas ... . crushing ice . . . their 
frequently overloaded engines pressing for speed 
under the most adverse conditions. 

Some men can be hardened to the task—but 
not boats. Boats must be built and powered to 
“take it”! To buck that kind of punishment 
months on end, to come through unfailingly, 
takes the finest diesels produced—rugged, effi- Cc 
cient engines that can consistently win their 
engagements in the battle that never ends. 


That’s why so many fishing vessels are Cooper- 


BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES FOR 111 YEARS 


ooper-Bessemer 


CORPORATION 


Mi. Vernon. Ohio + Grove City, Pa. 


SuPERCHARGING 


made this power YorZatLe~ 


RODUCING 125 tons of 

hot-mix an hour, for the re- 
surfacing of Highway 10, near 
Frenchtown, Montana, this as- 
phalt plant required more power 
than the ordinary portable gen- 
erator could supply. 


Today this plant is operating on 
a single-unit, self-contained 


Murphy Diesel Generating Set, 


This Murphy Diesel Generating 
Set, supercharged by B-W, is 
producing 106 kilowatts. The 
actual size of the unit is only 11 
feet long, 40 inches wide, and $ 
feet 6 inches bigh. 


paODUETION] 


supercharged by B-W. Weighing 
only approximately 9,000 pounds, 
the unit supplies 106 Kilowatts 
and is easily manageable on 
a heavy truck. 


To provide more power in a 
given space or weight . . . or to 
compensate for loss of power at 
higher altitudes . . . and with 
little appreciable increase in 
weight — B-W Supercharging 
finds many uses in engines for 
the marine, industrial, transpor- 
tation, and automotive fields. 


B-W Superchargers are pre- 
cision- built for the most effi- 
cient operation and long, 
trouble-free service, 


SUPERCHARGERS, Inc. 


@ Gtvisiaou Gr BGRG-wWaRuER 
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of many instances where ge 
workers, Army and Navy | 
have found it necessary to 
from work to wash diapers.’ 

The plaints had reached such: 
tions last week that a cong in 
hearing was called. Mrs. Mary ‘|. No; 
ton of New Jersey headed a pa 
posed of five women memb 
mothers) in the House of Re; 
tives. No solution emerged f 
diaper airing, but the supply 
won a victory of sorts when the \V,, 
Production Board’s Office of ( 
Requirements later in the week recon 
mended to the Textile Branch t! 
be allotted 15% of total diaper 
tion, rather than the 10% f 
received. 

e Three-Comered Dispute—The hiea 
ings turned into a three-sided dispute 
between WPB, the supply services, and 
the Office of Price Administration as to 
who was responsible for the shortage of 
three-cornered pants. 

George Garland, executive secretar 
of the National Institute of Diaper 
Services, laid the blame on OPA. He 
argued that mills are failing to mect 
placement needs by 25% because ceil 


IX 
I 


TO ALLAY MISCONCEPTION 


With blessings of the Magnesium 
Assn., a fire chief's wife cooks spareribs 
on a makeshift stove of magnesium 
ingots to demonstrate that the metal 
is not readily flammable. Planning 
postwar magnesium cooking utensils, 
makers of the metal seek to upset 
fears of magnesium spawned chiefly 
by stories of incendiary bombs. Given 
at a fire department instructors’ con- 
vention in Memphis, the cooking 
demonstration preceded another— 
how best to fight magnesium fires 
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p prices are unprofitable. he Mee 
te recommends a >¢ — over the 
sent cciling price of $1.23 a dozen. 
OPA spokesmen replied that a study 
the whole situation was being made 
q that meanwhile individual mills are 
Hing attention and merited price ad- 
rments, on application. (Baby Valet 
and Dydee Wash Co., which placed 
« Washington Post advertisement, 
vied flatly that “we are willing to 
scorh any reasonable price increase” 
4 suggested that the mills be allowed 
ship on “open prices” pending OPA’s 
termination of equitable costs.) 
Gauze Predominates—To WPB ssta- 
tics showing that close to 90,000,000 
spers were made last year, Garland 
untered that a large part of the output 
4s tubular gauze material—most of 
hich the supply companies cannot use 
cause it is not heavy enough to stand 
under repeated washing. Almost 
\% of all gauze produced 1s allocated 
) diaper-making. The supply houses 
ly mainly on birdseye; knitted fabrics 
¢ apt to ravel, they say. 
Garland further contended that the 
NPB production figure of 46,000,000 
apers in 1939 did not take into 
count the millions of yards of washed 
wr and sugar bags sold in large chain 
ores and used for babywear. Formerly 
sting about 12¢, they now bring 
ound 19¢. More expensive than 
irdseye they are not much used now. 
In replying to allegations that the 
vices tie up undue numbers of 
apers, institute spokesmen admitted 
at it takes twelve dozen diapers to 
vice one baby and that mothers who 
home laundering can get along with 
iif that number or less, but they argued 
at diaper services are essential now 
d that they keep the total supply in 
culation. On the other hand those 
quired by individuals often are limited 
p one baby’s use. Taking another poke 
OPA, the services said that if they 
ere given larger gas allotments, they 
uld make deliveries more frequently 
d thus operate with fewer diapers. 


AX LIMIT REBUFFED 


Proponents of a _ constitutional 
mendment to limit federal income, 
heritance, and gift taxes to a maxi- 
um of 25% (BW—Jan.20°45,p56) re- 
ived a setback last week. 

The Arkansas state legislature passed 
concurrent resolution requesting Con- 
fess to defeat any such amendment and 
b defeat any proposal to call a consti- 
itional convention for that purpose. 
itterest pill for the amendment’s back- 
‘was the fact that Arkansas was one 
the 16 states which had previously 
ised a resolution approving the 
mendment. 
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Attend a blowout with us! Bursting a sheet of paper under con 
trolled, steadily increasing pressure—just so we will know that it will ‘stand up” in 
your office. This is one of the 18 tests Hammermill Bond must undergo at the mil! 
tests that cover surface, erasure, strength, tearing—every quality you require. 


No more retyping worries! ‘‘This is Hammer- 
mill Bond. It’s strong. I can erase it neatly and 
retype with scarcely a trace. No need to do the 
whole letter over every time I make a slight mis- 
take. That keeps me from wasting a lot of paper 
—and it saves a lot of my time, every day, too.” 


IMPORTANT! Do you know what papers are now avail- 
able? If not, send for the revised Hammermill Manual 


ro 


; 


Look for the watermark. If it says ‘“‘Hammer- 
mill Bond,” you know that you are selecting 
paper that will pass every test of business use be 
cause it has been pre-tested by methods born of 
45 years’ experience in papermaking. And you 
know it’s paper that will represent you worthily 


BUY WAR BONDS 


of Paper information. It lists grades, sizes, finishes, 

colors, weights of Hammermill papers now being made. 

For free copy, mail this coupon or write today to: 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


AND KEEP THEM 


Position. 


(Please write on, or attach to, your company letterhead) 


Name 


—" 


YOUNG MEN! 452: 
Post War Opportunity? 


Produc-Trol—the Wassell Organization—e 
¢ young healthy organization, has shown the 

fastest growth In sales volume, top man- 
agement prestige, advertising, sales pro- 
motion, and training of field men in the 
history of office appliances. We have sev- 
eral opportunities available for both Dis- 
tributors and Representatives. Men with 
selling experience and knowledge of busi- 
ness procedures or either one backed by 
an ambition for high earnings and growth 
with a young organization should write: 
Personnel 


Westport WASSELL 
Connecticut ORGANIZATION 


Limbs for Veterans 


Orthopedic specialists to 
consider the standardization of 
artificial arms and legs for 
wounded servicemen. 


A larger percentage of veterans can 
be expected to emerge from this war 
with amputated limbs than was the 
case in 1918. Grim reminder of that 
fact is a four-day meeting scheduled in 
Chicago next week by the National Re- 
search Council. Purpose of the meeting 
is to determine standards for the pros- 


Aluminum Alloy and Welded Chro- 
moly Steel Structures. Stainiess 
Steel Parts. Machine Formed Ex- 
truded Shapes. 
Tool design and construction including En- 
gineering Service is maintained for the pro- 
duction and development of new products. 


Inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


LAVELLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
NEWTOWN, Bucks County. PENNA. 


The final test of the quality 

impressions your sales and 
advertising have created, comes on 
the dealer’s shelf. Does the mark- 
ing on your product add the sales- 
clinching, final touch? For over 
forty years Kaumagraph methods 
have been putting that successful 
final impression on a wide variety 
of commodities. Just the automatic 
or manual touch of a hot iron with 
a Kaumagraph Product may do a 
better, cheaper, more attractive 
identification job for you. 


Send sample to be marked 
Gdlemiijucalion Neadguarier since VO? 


KAUMAGRAPH 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 1319 POPLAR ST., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


thetics industry, in the hope of develop- 
ing a uniform appliance with which 
most servicemen amputees can be fitted. 
@ More Amputations Now—Following 
earlier wars, veterans with missing 
limbs were comparatively few because 
a wound severe enou to warrant 
amputation was likely to be fatal. Only 
about 4,000 American servicemen 
emerged from the World War with 
amputations, and the total for all the 
Allies was about 50,000. 

But surgeons have now learned how 
to save lives, even at the expense of 
limbs. Russia alone is said to have 
2,000,000 amputations, and China as 
many more. Earlier in this war, the 
total amputations on U. S. servicemen 


were expected to be bety 10.0% 
and 15,000, but reverses on the \... 
em Front may have increase; 
mate. In addition, occupied 
are expected to- have th 
amputees. 

e Limbs of Plastic—Next 
ing will be attended by civ: 
pedic surgeons, orthopedic 


d by 
mpute 
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and other officials from Ar ses; les 
Navy, and Veterans Adm ally 0 
representative artificial limb manyj,. ggDove 
turers, and key men from the Assy. «fae BIS C 
Limb Manufacturers of America, |; pe, au 


@ 


as well as from the Research Instits nies 


Foundation, Inc., a nonprofit branch o feo 
A.L.M.A. for research in prosthetic Ordit 
The armed forces are charactcristic,)y EU. P“ 
close-mouthed as to their current p; evices 
cedures, but for temporary fittings. nd thi 
least, the Army is said to be using a be Mee ~ 
leg which is manufactured by a Min; orma 
apolis company, but is making its oy, ec?’ * 
sockets. tions 
The Navy is using plastic ents 
legs. This, incidentally, is + ‘ =e 
project of the Research Institute Foun eo” wa 
dation. Some plastic limbs pas rec 
made now, but most of the industry }x Many 
lieves they are still in the experiment, —t 
stage. supply | 
© Standardization Limited—W) yet | 
in favor of meetings such as t! as 
prosthetics manufacturers point asking 


ample, 
seeking 
from 

It is 


that the degree of standardization | 
sible in their industry is definitely | 


NEW YORK OFFICE - EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, N.Y. 1 
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FLOATING “REEFER” SERVES FRESH FOODS 


Latest unit of the Army’s fleet is a BRL (Barge, Refrigerated, Large) which i 
going to the South Pacific to serve fresh frozen foods—even ice cream—to it 1 
troops weary of dry rations. The vessel can keep 64 carloads of frozen meat: 
and 500 tons of fresh produce indefinitely at 12 F. Equipment on board 
includes an ice machine of five-ton daily capacity and a freezer that turns out 
more than a gallon of ice cream a minute. Three of the floating warehouses, 
designed for tropical warfare, have been built of concrete at National City, Calif, 
and cost $1,120,000 each. In the crew of the 265-ft. barges are 23 Army met. 
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j by the necessity for fitting each 
mputec individually. 

For example, a |< with a large 
hdomen cannot be fitted with legs 
»atrolied by a pelvic belt, which must 

snugly over the hips; he must be 
tisfed with legs supported by sus- 

‘nders. Even materials have specific 
ces: legs fitted below the knee are gen- 

ally made of wood, while those fitted 

ove the knee are likely to be metal. 

Big Civilian Demand—Tragic as they 
re, amputations resulting from war in- 

ries are much less numerous than 

ose suffered by civilians. 

Ordinarily, between 20,000 and 25,- 
00 persons are fitted with prosthetic 
evices annually in this country alone, 
nd this number has been increased by 
he faster ry = of war production. In 
normal times, however, automobile acci- 
jents account for about as many ampu- 
tions as industrial and railroad acci- 
jents combined. Diseases, such as 
jiabetes, also take their toll. Total 
umber of amputees in this country 
was recently estimated at 925,000. 
Manpower Shortage—Currently, the 
prosthetics industry is hard put to 
supply the present demand for artificial 
limbs, let alone attempt to fill the needs 
f other countries which are already 
usking for assistance. Russia, for ex- 
mple, now has representatives here 
seeking at least the technical know-how 
from U. S. artificial limb makers. 

It is not shortage of materials which 
plagues manufacturers, since WPB has 
granted them high priorities (chief 


standbys are willowwood and alumi- 4 


num). Their principal headache is lack 
of skilled manpower. The 7,000 to 
8,000 artificial limb workers in the 
country have been singularly draft- 
proof, since a large proportion are them- 
selves handicapped. But they are in- 
wificient in number to supply the 
present demand for artificial limbs. 

¢ Job for Veterans—Manufacturers feel 
their best bet for increasing the man- 
power supply lies in interesting ampu- 
tees and other handicapped veterans in 
becoming trained prosthetics workers. 

Standard training consists of two 
years of premedical work in an accred- 
ited institution, plus experience in 
making and fitting limbs—the whole 
taking about four years Such instruc- 
tion might be sponsored by the Vet- 
erans Bureau, or made available under 
the general terms of the G. I. Bill of 
Rights. 

It might also go far toward reconcil- 
ing veterans to the limitations of their 
utificial limbs. It is no secret that 
many have been bitterly disappointed, 
possibly because of misguided publicity 
alleging that amputees can indulge in 
dancing and all manner of strenuous 


sports, 
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For the finest polished blue sheets and strip 


specify 
FOLLANSBEE 


Here's another product that demonstrates the skill of Follansbee steelmakers. 
You can see the quality of Follansbee Polished Blue Sheets and Strip in the 
lustrous, uniform color, the smooth, highly polished surfaces. You can prove 
their quality in manufacturing processes that demand exactness in Temper 
and Gauge. 

In every operation—pickling, rolling, annealing, blucing, polishing 
Follansbee experience and high standards contribute to the making of the 
finest Polished Blue Sheets and Strip. 

You're sure of the best when you specify Follansbee Polished Blue . . . 
and you can rely on Follansbee with equal certainty for other products ranging 


from Cold Rolled Strip to steel alloys and steel specialties. 


FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES * PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
ae 


Sales Offices—New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Cleveland, Detroit, 

Milwaukee. Sales Agents—Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Nashville, 

Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle; Toronto and Montreal, Canada. 
Plants—Follansbee, W. Va. and Toronto, O. 

ALLOY BLOOMS @ BILLETS, SHEETS @ STRIP . . . 

POLISHED BLUE SHEETS . ELECTRICAL SHEETS @ STRIP = 


COLD ROLLED CARBON SHEETS & sSTRir 
SEAMLESS TERNE ROLL ROOFING 


SOMETHING NEW. = 
IN- LOCOMOTIVES. 
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Highway Plans 

State projects ready to go 
now total $725,000,000, with 
postwar $1,400,000,000 a year 
“quota” set to meet needs. 


Highway projects totaling almost 
§725,000,000 are currently in shape to 
be advertised for bids by the various 
state highway departments within 90 
days after Washington gives construc- 
tion the green light. This conclusion is 
the result of a survey conducted by 
Construction Methods, a McGraw-Hill 
publication, and published in its Janu- 
ary issue 
Only a Start—While this total would 
have made a highly satisfactory showing 
in any prewar year, the magazine points 
out that it is just a start toward meet- 
ing the needs created by the wartime 
cessation of construction activity. Ac- 
cording to Thomas H. MacDonald of 
the Public Roads Administration a high- 
way construction program of $2,508,- 
000,000 a year for three years would be 
necessary to work off the accumulated 
deficit. On the basis of past experience, 
this works out to about $1,400,000,000 
a year under the jurisdiction of state 
highway departments. 

Hal H. Hale, executive secretary of 
the Amerncan Assn. of State Highway 
Officials, last week corroborated this 
when he reported that the cost of proj- 
ects currently proposed to restore the na- 
tion’s roads and prepare them for an 
expected postwar increase in traffic is 
estimated at $8,281,000,000. 

Federal Funds Allotted—With regard 
to available finances, the postwar high- 
way bill passed in the closing days of 
the last Congress provides $500,000,000 
of federal funds a year for three years, 
to be matched equally by the states 
(BW—Dec.9’44,p19). With minor ex- 
ceptions, the latter show confidence in 
their ability to match such federal aid. 

When the large amount of work nor- 
mally undertaken. by state highway de- 
partments without federal aid is added 
to this $1,000,000,000 a year, the esti- 
mated “quota” of $1,400,000,000 does 
not seem too far out of line. 


SLUM CLEARANCE 


Squarely athwart Chicago’s hopes for 
large-scale privately financed slum clear- 
ance has stood for years the repeated 
finding of Illinois courts that acquisi- 
tion of real estate by condemnation for 
pecuniary gain contravened the state 
constitution (BW —Jan 15’38,p23). Slum 
clearance laws were invalidated as uncon- 
stitutional because they attempted to 
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It happened in a small, pleasant Georgia town where I had 
business with the town’s one manufacturing company. Walking 
back from lunch I saw the company manager stop and shake 


IT HAPPENED IN A SMALL, ecu pion 
PLEASANT GEORGIA TOWN oN" 77 


a few minutes like old friends, inquiring about each. other’s 
family—their boys in the service. A small thing...yet it 
seemed to typify the spirit of friendliness and mutual 
respect that is so widespread between workers and management 
in Georgia. I thought: How much better it is to live and work 
among such people...that to all the other manufacturing 
attractions...year-round mild climate...plentiful raw 
material resources...abundant soft water...splendid 


of the plant 


transportation facilities...low-cost, dependable electric 
power...growing markets...that here in Georgia you could 
add friendliness. Here are a people bred in the American 
tradition—99% native-born—who believe in business 
enterprise, who welcome new industry, who are friendly, 


intelligent and cooperative. 


In many of Georgia’s excellent small 
towns where are no large in- 
dustries, you will find an ample post- 
war supply of intelligent, adaptable, 
friendly workers. Our staff of indus- 
trial engineers has assembled valuable 
information on advantageous indus- 
trial sites for specific lines of man- 
ufacture. 


Write Industrial Development Div., 
GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


ae 2 
PLANT the Future in 


GEORGIA 


J 


OF CALIPERS 


rf You wouldn’t recognize paper in some of 
its wartime uses. Paper is doing new 
things and being new things no imagination 
could foresee four years ago. 
Many of paper’s new forms and adaptations 
must remain secret until the war ends, of 
course. But then—why, you'll need a brand new 
set of standards to measure the worlds of 
difference between post-war paper products 
and paper as you once knew it. 
We at Neenah look forward keenly to helping 
business and industry achieve new efficiencies 
and economies through the use of these 
startling war-born paper developments,—as 
soon as our wartime responsibilities have 
been fulfilled. 


extend the right of eminent domain » 
housing corporations closely s 4 
by public bodies. 

Realistic developers recognize thy 
the large tracts of slum property essep, 
tial to profitable projects cannot be py. 
chased at private sale without hold-oyts 
boosting the land cost out of rach, 
is common knowledge that the rent) 
scale of the Marshall Field gard apart. 

| ments, first Chicago attempt of this sor 
had to be set too high for the tenant 
they were planned to accommodat 
solely because of holdups by hold-outs 
Last week the Illinois Supreme Court 
broke the ice by upholding the consti. 
tutionality, of the 1941 neighborhood 
redevelopment corporation act 1] 
law in general resembles the New Yor 
law of similar title. Principal difference 


t} -TViseq 


Illinois redevelopment corporations re. 
ceive no tax advantages; in I]linois, pub. 
lic supervision ceases after the project 
| has been completed. 
Chicago newspapers are already work. 


ing like eager beavers to lure big castem 
insurance companies into housing proj- 
ects comparable with Metropolitan 
Life’s Parkchester development in New 
York (BW —Apr.16’38,p50). 


DAMS DEFENDED 


Dams designed for hydroelectric 
power purposes may be operated in 
such a way as to lower flood crests and 
still not detract from the station’s out- 
put, according to a report submitted to 
the Federal Power Commission by the 
Union Electric Co. of St. Louis. The 
company’s Bagnell Dam on the Osage 
River has been under attack by down- 
streamers as an aggravator of flood 

The company’s report claims that of 
19 major floods studied, 14 crests were 
reduced below what could have been 


expected without the dam, four were 
increased, and one was unaffected. ‘The 
crest of a disastrous flood in May, 1943, 


| was reduced by half a foot rather than 


raised as had been widely charged, the 
report indicates, while small floods have 
been reduced more than 50%. 

The report concedes that the nature 
of the war power load on Union Elec- 
tric’s system was such as to reduce the 
dam space normally available for flood 
control. The report admits also that 
early operations were not as effective as 
they might have been with the benefit 
of operating experience accumulated 
since the dam was built in 1931. 

A system of operation installed late 
in 1941 is credited with keeping all of 
the six major floods since then at or 
below the crests they would have at- 
tained without the dam, and the com- 
pany insists that there is no need to 
reduce the normal power pool to prevent 
the increase of future flood crests. 
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PRESSTITE 


Sealing Compounds 


* Bell P59 Jet-Propelled Fighter. Photo, Courtesy Bell ircraft Corp. ; 


lhe development of many highly spe- 

cialized sealing compounds to meet 
the requirements of military and naval 
aviation during Wartime have resulted 
in better Presstite Sealing Compounds 
for industry, wider knowledge of the 
field, and a finer engineering and labo- 


ratory staff than ever before. 


Presstite compounds are being exten- 
sively used to seal aviation fuel tanks, 
fuselage seams of pressurized cabins, 
gun turrets, seaplane floats, 
and many other vital parts 
and devices. One of the latest 


sealers is the Bell P-59 illustrated above, 
They have been thoroughly proven in 
the most exacting type of service pos- 
sible—standing up under the extremes 
of temperatures and the stresses and 


strains of combat flight. 


Your sealing problems may not be as 
complex as those of the aircraft builder, 
but whatever your industry, whatever 
your problem, Presstite’s sealing spe- 


cialists stand ready to work with you. 


We'll gladly consult with you and 
your engineers if you'll send us detailed 


specifications on any sealing problem. 


plane designs using Presstite 


PRESSTITE ENGINEERING COMPANY, 3 


936 Chouteau Avenue, St. Louis 10, Missouri 


A Partial List of In- 
dustries for Which 
Presstite has success- 
fully Developed Spe- 
cial Sealing Com- 
pounds: 
For the Aircraft Industry: 
Sealers for 
Integral Fuel Tanks 
Fuselage Seams 
Drop-off, Expendable 
Fuel Tanks 
Gun Turrets 
Synthetic Glass 


Instruments 

Intercoolers 

Air Ducts 

Insulating Dissimilar 
Metals 

Seaplane Floats 


For the Refrigeration Industry: 

Sealers for Domestic 
and Commercial Re- 
frigerators 

Bonding and Sealing 
Low ature In- 
sulation in Refriger- 
ated Rooms 


For the Railroads: 

Sealers for Insulating, 
Soundproofing and 
Weatherproofing of 
Railway Cars—Seal- 


ing Car Windows and. 


Spot Welded Seams 


For the Building Industry: 

Roof Coatings, Caulk- 
ing, and Waterproof- 
ing Compounds 


For the Radio Industry: 

Sealers for radio panels 
and cases, coil impreg- 
nation — many com- 
munication equip- 
ment applications. 


For the Automotive Industry: 
Special Adhesives and 
Sealers 


For the Construction Industry : 


Sealers for Jointing 
Sewer Pipes 


Sealers for W lo 
dag Mhnnovemen Wek 


Miscellaneous: 

For Glazing Greenhouse 
Windows 

Extruded Caulking 
Compounds 

Ammunition Paints 

Plus Many Special 
Products for the 
Army and Navy 


Our Engineering, Tech- 
nical, and Laboratory 
facilities are at the serv- 
ice of any industry 
with a sealing problem. 


———_ a ct 


PRODUCTION 


S.A.E. Forecast 


Postwar ideas, such as gas 
turbines for planes, synthetic 
fabrics for cars, and two-engine 
trucks, are visualized. 


Not for months, maybe years, even in 
peacetime, does the public get its first 
look at products visualized at the yearly 
conferences of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers. Most of the ideas pre- 
viewed at the society’s recent meeting in 
Detroit were keyed to postwar. The mis- 
cellany included synthetic fabrics for 
automobiles, an airplane gas turbine, 
new airplanes, and two-engined trucks. 
eEngines in Pairs—Two speakers dis- 
cussed advantages of using engines in 


pairs in trucks and buses. Ralph M.. 


Werner of United Parcel Service stated 
that cost savings in a truck using two 
engines instead of one twice as big 
might be as much as 50%. Maintenance 
costs also would be lower, Werner 
claimed. 

F. R. Fageol, president of Twin 

Coach Co., described the two-engine 
buses his company is introducing this 
year. These units, he said, develop over 
300 net horsepower and are lighter than 
most present-day vehicles having 175 hp. 
The engines, with accessories, weigh 
about 840 Ib. each. They are mounted 
amidships, under the floor on each side 
of the coach, with dual, duplicating 
transmissions. Dual hypoid drives lead 
to the rear axle, and, through a gear and 
pinion, each rear wheel is driven by each 
motor independent of the other (BW— 
Nov.18'44,p72). 
e Gas Turbine—Future aircraft engine 
developments were outlined by C. F. 
Bachle, vice-president in charge of re- 
search of Continental Aviation & Engi- 
neering Corp. He predicted that 300- 
m.p.h. long-range ships would find it 
most economical to use a gasoline pis- 
ton engine whose exhaust turns a tur- 
bine which is in turn geared to the 
propeller. Short-range ships, he said, 
would find it better to use a more 
orthodox gas turbine with propeller. 

Another insight on aircraft came irom 
Arthur Ayres, consultant for Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, who said 26 Doug- 
las transports of a new large type, the 
DC-7, would replace DC-3’s on many 
Latin-American routes. Its 162,000-Ib. 
weight indicates that the DC-7 probably 
will be able to carry more than 100 pas- 


sengers. 


Ayres also mentioned that Boeing is 
projecting an airplane, Model 10, with 


dene chloride, and of other |, 


; : OTatory. , 
made fabrics. He implied that +} a me en 
products are likely to absori) , sed 
share of the big automobile fabric ina, ' 


ket. 


THIOPHENE IN QUANTITY 


of dr 


nto re 


a gross weight of 184,000 Ib. sl 
© Steel Specifications—J. H. Hunt, di- Plans to produce the chemical, 4;, be 3 
rector of the new devices section of phene, on a commercial basis to sell =p 
General Motors Corp., predicted that less than $1 a Jb. (compared with Sq. Cons 
automotive steel specifications would be Ib. now quoted in laboratory gyays. trade s 
modified after the war, as a result of ties) were announced this week }, industy 
current favorable experience with lean Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. ie 
alloy National Emergency steels. Thiophene, chemically speaking, ru, 
Most NE grades will disappear after said to resemble benzene, from whic, Meo 
the war, Hunt believes, but he predicted many products of the chemical indy, ee * 
that the realization that less dosing is including dyes, and plastics, have peg, or : 
needed to provide better hardening synthesized. However,  benvcne wit - 
steels will exert a potent influence over strictly a hydrocarbon, wheres thio S od 
future mill chemistry. phene also contains sulphur. mon 7 
Another General Motors man, John Socony-Vacuum chemists, who begay “ane 
Oswald, promised that present-day cor- to work on methods of producing thio. J” we 
rosion of body sections, caused by ab- phene from petroleum about two yeas Me i 
normally long car use, had started proj- ago, say it may be used to alter th the 
ects for more durable bodies after the elasticity, brittleness, hardness, and pres 
war. Oswald said that the “dip and other properties of plastics, the colo; rere 
rinse” method of chromium plating of dyestuffs, and the physiological ef. oa a 
would probably also be replaced by bet- _ fects of medicinal products. ‘ The 
ter techniques. While a small pilot plant is under llin © 
e New Fabrics—On the score of auto- construction at Paulsboro, N. J., Socony. ‘Admin 
mobile fabrics, Morris Sanders, indus- Vacuum offers to make samples of a 
trial consultant, spoke highly of many thiophene available “to serious inyesti- eT bat 
qualities of a synthetic filament, vinyli- gators.” s 
“ up ove 
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ALL-PURPOSE BOMBER READY FOR WAR pee! ; 
In releasing the first picture of its new PB4Y-2 Privateer patrol bomber this mn 
week, the Navy indicated plans for more long-range air offensives in the Pacific. pees 
The big four-engine plane is an all-purpose scouting job, but its heavy arma HH trol 
ments, its range of more than 3,000 miles, and its capacity for 6,000 Ib. of indus 
bombs mark it as a troublemaker for the Japanese. For defense it carries 12 No 
machine guns, four in side blisters, four in overhead power turrets, two at front se 
and rear. The Privateer, built by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft, San Dicgo, high 
Calif., is the result of a year’s work, and is a distant relative of the Liberator. 
BUSIN 
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Penicillin Pretest 


Authority to guard purity 
{ drug before it is released 
nto regular trade channels may 
, asked by U. S. agency. 


Constantly enlarging in the drug 
trade's economy is the new penicillin 
industry (Report to Executives; BW— 
Nov.2544,p53)._ Fred J. Stock, WPB’s 
drug chief, puts 1944 sales of the ‘“‘won- 
der drug’ at $35,000,000, predicts 1945 
may see a tripling of the past year’s 
output of more than 1,600 billion units, 
with lower prices still grossing $50,000,- 
00 to $60,000,000 in the next twelve 
months. 
¢ Among the Leaders—This makes —_ 
cillin a top item in drugs, and authori- 
ties agree that its future possibilities 
can only be guessed. Beyond penicillin 
lies the big unexplored territory of other 
antibiotics, a branch of chemotherapy 
that is thought to be only in its initial 
stages of development. 

The phenomenal expansion of peni- 
cillin output has led the Food & Drug 
Administration to consider asking Con- 
cress for “certification control” over 
ill batches, similar to the control set 
up over insulin in 1943 (BW —Jun. 
19°43,p78). 
¢ Pretesting Urged—The basic reason 
given by FDA is an unaccountable vari- 
ation in potency of penicillin produced 
by even the most skilled technicians, 
as well as instability after it is made. 

Because it will be used increasingly 
in critical cases, which may result fatally 
if the drug lacks potency or is impure, 
FDA believes it is duty-bound to seek 
uthority for pretesting every lot before 
it is released into trade channels. Such 
pretesting is now in effect, as a matter 
of fact, through FDA’s service as a test- 
ing laboratory for the military, which 
buys most of the present output. What 
will happen after this control has lapsed 
is the problem which FDA is eager to 
wlve before trouble develops. 

Initial drug trade reaction to certifi- 
cation was unfavorable. Penicillin is 
nontoxic, and the quality is constantly 
improving. Present producers’ labora- 
tories are equipped to assay the product 
ind do so regularly to check purity and 
compensate for variations in strength. 
* Attitude Changes—Some drug trade 
factors viewed FDA’s proposal as an 
entering wedge to extend federal con- 
trol over a growing number of the 
industry’s products. 

Now there are indications that the 
proposal may receive substantial indus- 
try support. One reason may be that 
high governmental standards tend to 
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Delta provides a new approach to tooling — 
proven sound by war production — without 
the delay and heavy capital risk involved in 
buying costly, cumbersome, inflexible, spe- 
cial machines. 


Using low-cost, stock-model Delta components, 
you can modernize machines in your plant that are 
rapidly approaching obsolescence, salvaging parts 
still in good condition. 

You can devise high-production, special-purpose 
machines that can be quickly converted to other uses 
when conditions change. 


And, because of the portability and compactness 
of Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools, you can revise 
production line layouts, to get the best sequence of 
operations for increased output per man-hour, with 
minimum change-over time. 


You cut down your fixed investment in machine 
tools . . . retain more liquid working capital for 
other post-war needs. Delta’s savings in cost — 
and in weight and space — are not obtained at the 
expense of quality. They result from advanced design 
and from quantity production of standard models. 


For a flexible, safe, satisfactory solution to the un- 
certain production problems that lie ahead—and for 
results that are creditable to all concerned — tool 
up with low-cost Delta-Milwaukee Machine Tools. 


Tear out coupon and mail today! 


Delta's 76-page Blue Book 


provides 140 case histories of 
valuable war production expe- 
rience that may suggest similar 
money-saving peacetime applica- 
tions in your plant. Also avail- 
able is a catalog of low-cost Delta- 
Milwaukee Machine Tools. Re- 
quest both, using coupon at right. 

MA-17 


~ 


MILWAUKEE 
Machine Tools 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
9OIA E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Please send my free copies of Delta's 76-page 
Blue Book and catalog of low-cost machine tools. 


( 


Coney; 


Are you tying up re) 
much capital in single- © - 
Purpose machines? ¢ 


Avoid “going off the B\<s2:>=.... 
deep end” with your 
post-war retooling 
investment... 


pr, 
nsp 


Typical of industry's 
wide use of special 
purpose units built 
around standard, low 
cost Delta machines 
instead of much more 
expensive spec 

equipment 4 

Delta 14” Metal Cut- 
ting Band Saw set 
up devised for split- 
ting large bushings 
app-oximately 6%" x 
5%”, material SAE 
1020. It is net only 
efficient and low 

cost, but doubles 


f former production for 


the same operation. 


) State 


PACKAGE | 


START THINKING 
ABOUT ME NOW! 


Peace-time competition in the 
package-goods field is going to be 
keener than ever. New products 
will appear on the shelves; many 
old products will be given im- 
proved sales-winning dress. Ac the 
same time, costs will have to be 
held down cto maintain profits and 
a popular selling price. 

We can help you obtain a better 
package and can provide the most 
modern wrapping machines to in- 
sure new savings. We have served 
leading companies for more than 
30 years, and have a machine for 
every wrapping purpose. 

Write for our booklet 
“Sales Winning Packages“ 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield 7, Massachusetts 
30 Church St., New York 7 « 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 « 101 W. Prospect Ave., Cleveland 15 
443 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 13 « 32 Front St., W., Toronto 1 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter B Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 


Yorx-Heart industrial oil-burners offer un- 
paralleled flexibility of application and oper- 
ation. There are models and sizes to fill 
every steam-generating need. Exclusive, 
patented features, such as the Iris Shutter 
and the Flame Former, permit of easy, pre- 
cise adjustment . . . tailored-to-the-job 
efficiency and economy, in every installation. 

These outstanding York-Heat Horizontal 
Rotary Burners are available to industry 
now ... from America’s most complete line 
of domestic, commercial, and industrial 
oil-burning equipment. 

Please feel free to consult the York-Heat 
Engineering Department about steam-gen- 


YORK-HEAT 


Division of YORK-SHIPLEY, INC. 
YORK, PA. 
eS erating problems arising in your plant. MEMBER O/L HEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


THE GOING IS GETTING TOUGHER...BUY MORE BONDS 


restrict any field to companies 
to turn out a first-class prod, 
fears that after the war a host 
be penicillin producers will b< 
out a home-brewed product with a 
unknown accompaniment of in DUT ities 
The present law contains nothing 4, 
prevent such a development. ~ 
¢ Seeks Cooperation—No attempt yj 
be made by FDA, however, to put 
through a penicillin amendment of the 
Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act against 
trade opposition. Dr. P. B. Dunba 
commissioner of food and drugs, has 
stated that before legislation is sy}. 
mitted he will call a meeting of qj 
interested parties to consider the for 
it should take. 
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New Protein Fiber 


Chicken feathers are used 
as the basis for highly elastic 
fiber. Experiments may lead to 
several commercial adaptations. 


Chicken feathers have long intrigued 
Dept. of Agriculture scientists because 
no one has learned how to use more 
than a fraction of all the U. S. produces 
e Price Is Low—Duck and goose feath 
ers bring about $1.05 a Ib., down froin 
ducks from $5 to $5.50 a lb., but 
chicken feathers go begging at 5¢ a |b 
Of the 100,000,000 Ib. available every 
year, uses for only 10,000,000 Ib. to 15, 
000,000 Ib. have been devised. 

Nevertheless, farm experts expect 
some day that a breed of chickens will 
be raised for feathers rather than food 
e Dissolved in Chemical—Basis of theu 
expectation is a protein fiber made 
from chicken feathers. The fiber is made 
by dissolving feathers in an undisclosed 
chemical, with from 60% to 70% sol 
ids being obtained from each pound of 
feathers. The resultant viscous sirup is 
forced through tiny openings in a spin 
neret, thus turning out a highly elastic 
fiber. 

The Dept. of Agriculture’s regional 

laboratory at Albany, Calif., where ex- 
periments with the fiber are being made 
(BW —Sep.25’43,p98), reports its suc- 
cessful use in weaving. 
e Use for Belting—Just how soon the 
fiber will be ready for commercial use 
isn’t known, but the experimenters pre- 
dict that it may be used in substitutes 
for woven canvas belting. 

Another use for the fiber is in mak- 

ing sutures. Plastics from feathers hold 
promise as they take color easily. 
e Appropriate Use—Experiments are be- 
ing made to use the coarser grades of 
feathers in wallboard for insulating 
poultry houses. 
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McQUAY-NORRIS ALTI- 


.;.the extra power, the extra pickup you get when 
McQuay-Norris Piston Rings are installed will make 
you think you have a new car. So since you won’t have 

a new car for some time, why not do the next best thing 
and have your McQuay-Norris repairman install a set 


NIZED ENGINEERED 
SET PISTON RINGS are 
designed and made to give 
new life to old and worn 
motors. There's a set of 
these rings engineered 
specifically for your par- 
ticular make and model 
of car to correct your 
motor’s worn condition 


and make it last longer 


—————) 


of these rings for you. He’s an expert and he repairs 
all makes of cars. 


REMEMBER—WAR BONDS IMPROVE WITH AGE...CARS DON’T 


McQUAY - NORRIS 


PINS + VALVES + BEARINGS «+ SLEEVES + PUMP PARTS 
SILENT-U SHACKLES + WHEEL SUSPENSION PARTS 


PISTON RINGS + PISTONS - 
BOLTS + BUSHINGS - 


WOOL FELT Mechanical functions fulfilled r of it imported princi ally fro:, E 
this Future or Peat e New Uses—But the U.S aa NE 
by non-structural engineering : es dustry, pointing to widespr pe — 
material Commercial potentialities peat in Russia as fuel and as ethan. 

- ; chemical products, predicts \. ide; ,.. Heal 
of deposits near Duluth explored for peat in the U.S. when | whe — 
5 d Ab ti by Minnesota commission. Moss wy from mr ig Te striction vat 
: eat account 25% of al! the 6. cone 
oun SOFPTIOR | used as chemical product source. used in Russia, and in 193. “ ‘eS hiecati 
and } ere for which figures are availab 8 Kindt 
Th one ge rome of ran more than 20 million met batt ye 
innesota’s 5,000,000 acres of peat Many peat-chemical plants |iave ate 
erma nsu ation deposit (thought to represent 50% of built ‘ tthe Soviet Union oie liquid 
=m the estimated 14 billion tons in the ammonia, acetic and carbolic aie ry 
z U.S.) are being intensively studied by cresols, the higher phenols, wax creolig shell 
2 1. Filtration a new Minnesota commission. and Lysol, motor Fuel, electrode coke devics 
= 2 Polishi The Iron Range Rehabilitation & high calorie gas. ment 
2 3. Seal ng Resources Commission provided the  ¢ Used in Plastics—Peat moss has fon heat 
2 4. Wickien first $22,500 for construction of a peat recent use in the metallurgical feq Me °°o 
= 5. Vibeation testation rocessing plant and laboratory at The U. S. government, for instang: ’ t 
= 6. Sound Al 2¢ Ns Minn., near Duluth. The plant encouraged production of peat for yy oe. 
2 ? The i —_ will be operated by the Peat Products in the manufacture of magnesium, 4. 11>. 
= 7 peer eee " Co., which is shifting its operations though some companies found the proc. 11-2 
a 3. Sein ng from the exhausted fields near Red-_ ess too pee: therm 
‘ d, Wash. . range 
z Ms em ° The Demand — The commission, of "Nee Eoaeee a oo range 
s 10. Padagne which was created by the state legisla- ironed out the kinks in a process ix fm |". 
= 12. Fricti ture, presumably will study the ques- making plastics from peat moss. es 
= . one tion of whether the Minnesota deposits ¢ Peat as a Fuel—In a number of Fy. er 
i, can profitably compete with the Cana- pean countries, peat is used largely {o; 4% 
iii 6} dian peat industry, which has supplied domestic fuel. In other Europes pr 
the U.S. with most of its peat moss countries, it has been used extensive); a 
Due to its structure, Felt is a highly | since the war cut off imports. as an industrial fuel. - 

efficient thermal insulation and sound Compared with its use in Europe, But under present conditions, pes 
absorption material. peat has been in only small demand in cannot compete in the U.S. with the Fle» 
Applied as a surfacing, it may be used | the U.S. in the past. Prior to the war, plentiful high-grade fuels. U.S. peat \ 
effectively to reduce resonance, adjust | total consumption was a little less than output in 1943 was 60,000 short ton Be: | 
ear 


reverberation, quiet sound, or reduce 
heat loss or transmission. 

This combination of physical proper- 
ties, plus ease of fabrication and low sur- 
face density, have led to its widespread 
use in transport and military aircraft 
sound-proofing and thermal insulation. 

Write for Data Sheet #3, “’K’ Felt 
— Sound Absorption and Thermal In- 
sulation,” and #12, ‘‘Flame-proofed 
Felt.” Technical Data Sheets on other 
mechanical functions fulfilled by Felt are 
available on request. If you prefer, an 
experienced Sales engineer will be glad 
to call to discuss your present or con- 
templated uses of Felt, 


American Felt 
Com 


150,000 tons a year, almost two-thirds 


compared with 71,500 tons in 1942 
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General Offices: GLENVILLE, CONN. one P ° 2 : laid mo 
New York; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Philadelphia; | 4 fertilizer spreader and disk harrow behind a dump truck unload and score bal 
Cleveland; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Dallas; | an 8-ft. ribbon of peat near Amherst, N. H. Crisscross marks left by the harrow spl 
. make the peat easy to remove in 4-Ib. grate-size blocks when dry. I his state ma 
cats tan, deinen aaa aa supported program is aimed at establishing a fast mechanical process (BW 1 
RETAINERS, WICKS, GREASE RETAINERS, ° . *,¢ t Pua n wa 

' DUST EXCLUDERS, GaSKETs, pacninG; visra. | Nov.]1’44,p100) for use in exploiting New England’s numerous bog 

TION ISOLATING FELTS AND INSULATING FELTS 945 BU: 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Heating Pot 


Since no water whatever is used to 
conduct and diffuse heat in the new 
Heating Pot, manufactured by the 
Kindt-Collins Co., 12651 Elmwood 
Ave. Cleveland, “boiling dry” is no 
sroblem. Instead of water, there is a 
liquid of undisclosed composition, 
vacuum-sealed between the steel outer 
shell and the copper inner shell of the 
device, which “never requires replace- 
ment” and is said to transfer “equal 
heat to all parts of the material being 
heated.” 

Two types in a single 2-qt. capacity 
are being built: one to operate on a 
115-230-v., a.c. circuit; the other, on 
115-230-v., d.c. Standard models have a 
thermostatically controlled temperature 
range of 142 F to 162 F. Other heat 
ranges can be had on special order. 
The pot is designed not only for glue 
service in woodworking shops, but for 
“melting and maintaining liquidity of 
such diverse materials as shellac . . . 
turpentine, waxes, low-melting-point 
(fusible) metals, and certain types of 
plastic material.” 


Flexibly Sealed Bearing 


Newest development of the Fafnir 
Bearing Co., New Britain, Conn., is the 
Plya-Seal Ball Bearing. It is sealed for 
the retention of lubricant and the ex- 


clusion of grit and other foreign mat- 
ter by a flat, flexible washer of fabric 
impregnated with synthetic rubber and 
mounted on each side of the rotating 
balls. Washers are held in place by 
split retaining rings of spring steel which 
may be removed quickly for inspecting 
or servicing the bearing. The sealing 
washers, which do not rotate with the 
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We YOUR GEAR FINISHING 


Brushing Technique Illustrated Cut the Time on One Job 
from 2% HOURS to less than 3 MINUTES! 


HIS is the case history of one of America’s greatest airplane engine man- 

ufacturers. 

Rounding the edges of gear teeth, very vital, took a lot of time. In many 
cases, the job had to be done by hand. High-speed portable pneumatic tools 
were also used—but great dexterity was required, and even the most skillful 
worker found noticeable variations in his work. A moment of carelessness 
could easily ruin a costly gear. 

Solution: Power-driven tampico brushes, used with the installation illus- 
trated, bear uniformly against the various edges. They can be adjusted to suit 
the diameters of different gears, and tilted at any angle to cover all surfaces. 
Abrasive compound is held above each brush, applied to the wheel by a cam 
operated device, driven by a separate small motor. 

Isn’t there an idea here for you to consider in connection with your neu 
products? 

Whatever they are, whether metal, plastic or fabric, it will pay you to con- 
sider Osborn brushes and Osborn-developed brushing techniques—which 
can help you make your product look better, perform better and sell better 
all at a lower unit cost. 

= 

Investigate without obligation. Contact Osborn and an expert field 
engineer will make a study of your operation or plans and submit specific 
recommendations. 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


G-E Watch Dog Fluorescent Starters 
save lighting maintenance costs in two 
ways. First, the Watch Dog provides 
precision starting which is conducive 
to longer fluorescent lamp life. Each 
Watch Dog Starter is tested to light a 
lamp within a few seconds. 

Secondly, the Watch Dog reduces 
maintenance to the simple job of pressing 
a red button before relamping. When a 
lamp reaches the end of its useful life, 
the Watch Dog stops annoying blink 
and flicker by cutting itself out of the 
circuit. It isn’t necessary for the main- 
tenance man to remove the starter when 
replacing a burned out lamp. At his 
convenience, he merely resets it and 
then forgets it. It's as simple as that. 
But even more important—The Watch 
Dog outlasts five ordinary starters! 

Photographs show how the G-E 
Watch Dog is tested to provide precision 
starting and positive stopping. 

For further information, write to Section Q155-102+ 
Appliance and Merchandise Dept., Bridgeport, Conn. 
BUY WAR BONDS AND KEEP THEM 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All 
Girl Orchestra” Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, NBC. “The World 
Today” news every weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 


Watch Dog mechanisms are ad- 
justed to cut out annoying blink. 


Lockout devices in completed 
Watch S$ are tested to stop : 
dead lamp blinking quickly. 


Every Watch Dog starter must pass 
a precision lamp lighting test. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


inner ring of the bearings, a1 
be held in firm contact wit! Tour 
grooves in the latter member, it my 
a ‘minimum of friction.” 

Since the sealing parts occupy jit, 
space, the dimensions of complete be, 
ings are said to be “held to the gy, 
widths as standard unsealed bearin 

. . except in the extra-small si; 
to enable their use in “appicatioy 
where shielded bearings _ previoy; 
used were inadequate for the 


aid } 


unt 


—— 
THINGS TO COME 


Ceramic cutting bits may super 
sede metal bits for machining 
plastics in the lathes, shapers, and 
boring mills of the future. New 
highs may be reached in the num- 
ber of workpieces finished be 
tween grinds, for it is becoming 
increasingly clear that sharp dif 
ferences in the rates by which 
metals and plastics conduct heat 
have much to do with the phe 
nomenon of comparatively soft 
plastics dulling hard metal tools 

Since the thermal conductivi 
ties of ceramics and plastics come 
nearer to equality, it is proposed 
that the shank of a plastic-cutting 
bit be made of a tough, shock 
resisting porcelain. The actual cut 
ting edge would be a small piece 
of boron carbide, the “‘hardest ma 
terial made by man,” ground 
lapped, and inserted somewhat 
after the manner of a tungsten 
carbide tip on a modern metal- 
cutting tool. 


e Substitute a simple defrosting 
operation for the complex chore 
of preparing hors d’oeuvres for 
cocktail parties in days ahead 
They are beginning to come quick 
frozen in a variety of appetizing 
little rolled-up sandwiches—cheese, 


cervelat, ham, olive, whatever— 
ready for any social emergency. 
' 


e Nurses will always be charged 
with the exacting duty of count 
ing surgical sponges before and 
after an operation lest one or more 
of the little cotton swabs be sewed 
up inside the patient. But in years 
to come a quick X-ray examina 
tion will replace any second oper 
ation which might be required for 
locating missing sponges. Ever 
sponge will have “tracer threads,” 
consisting of glass fibers that are 
opaque to X-ravs, sewed or woven 
right into the gauze. The glass 
will show up unmistakably as a 
shadow when cotton won't. 
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Because the seals are noncapillary and 
jo not deteriorate with age, they are 
simpervious to grease, oil, gasoline, 
sater, and a variety of solvents.” ‘They 
vesist heat to a “degree far in excess of 
the recommended limits for the use of 
, grease-lubricated bearing and are un- 
sfected by subzero temperatures as 


well.” 


immersion Pyrometer 


Business part of the new Immersion 
Pyrometer, developed for its own use 


by the Rustless Iron & Steel Corp., 
Baltimore 13, is an ingenious immer- 
ion head with an angular portion of 
fused silica mounted on a straight cylin- 
der of graphite. The head, whose heat- 
resistant materials hold and protect a 
thermocouple of platinum and _plat- 
inum-thodium, is carried on a 1|2-ft., 
insulated handle. Thrust through the 
door of an electric furnace, right 
through the floating slag and into a 
charge of molten stainless steel, the 
thermocouple reveals the latter's tem- 
perature on the scale of a wall-mounted 
Brown electronic recording meter. 

Practicability of the device is said to 
lie in the “speed with which the equip- 
ment measures and records the molten 
steel temperature.” The electronic instru- 
ment responds so quickly that it is 
“possible to immerse the unit into the 
molten steel at temperatures as great 
a 3,200 F, obtain a reading of the tem- 
perature, and remove the equipment 
fom the melting furnace before the 
device is melted or destroyed by the 
tense heat.” The whole operation 
‘takes about 45 seconds.” 
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Why Timken Bearings deliver 
outstanding performance 


4 i Sikes Maximum 
rue rolling com mETIONS 0 load carrying 
motion radial and 


capacit 
thrust loads P Y 


Timken Nearly half 


electric furnace a century of 
alloy steel “know how” 


Foremost 
in research 


BUY WAR BONDS 


@ In the one word, “Performance,” lies the reason why Timken 
Bearings have been so universally accepted. Briefly, Timken Bearings 
have what it takes. Each Timken Bearing at any hard service point is 
backed by a thoroughly scientific study. Design of the correct bearing 
involves consideration of every phase of the work it has to do— 
the loads it is called on to carry. Then precision manufacturing as 
practiced by Timken is your final assurance of outstanding anti- 
friction bearing performance. 

THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON 6, OHIO 


Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing 
and Timken Removable Rock Bits 


iss 
TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


ALL THERE {S IN BEARINGS 


planning 
begins 
On paper 


New methods and materials for 
housing . . . functional designs . . . 
plans of an exciting kind are taking 
shape—on paper. And when the 
time comes for better living, new 
and better papers will be ready for 
writers, illustrators, and printers 
to present it to the public. 


Hamilton Papers*—through 
Hamilton merchants—will provide 
the medium of visibility for count- 
less developments for the world 
to come. “Good papers for good 
business,’’ they will set new 
standards of printability for book- 
lets, catalogs, folders, circulars, 
sales letters, and business forms. 
W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, 
Pennsylvania. . . . Offices in New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco. 


HAMILTON 
PAPERS 


~ 


Among Hamilton Papers, 

@ famous mill-brand family, are included such 
popular individual brands as Hamilton Bond, 
Hamilton Bond Script, Hamilton Offset, Hamilton 
Ledger, Hamilton Mimeo Bond, Old Treaty 
Bond, Weycroft Cover, Kilmory Text & Cover, 
Victorian Text & Cover, Andorra Text & Cover, 


WAR BUSINES 


A digest of new federal 


S CHECKLIS] 


rules and regulations affectin, 


priorities and allocations, price control, and transportation. 


Decreased Civilian Supply 


To meet war commitments, packers oper 
ating under fedcral inspection are requirc:| 
to set aside lard at the rate of 74 Ib. for 
each 100 Ib. of live weight of cach weck's 
slaughter of hogs. This averages about 60°: 
of the production of such lard. (Amend- 
ment 6, War Food Order 75.3.) 


© Food Set-Asides—The War Food Admin- 
istration has temporarily ordered canners of 
grapefruit juice and blended (orange and 
grapefruit) juice, to which point values werc 
recently restored, to confine sales of thesc 
roducts to the armed forces, beginning 
Ton. 18. (WFO 122.) 

Handlers of fresh apples grown in Wash- 


ington and Oregon must set 
holdings of Winesap, Newton, 
cious (except Golden Delicious) | 
meet war requirements. Lots of { 
less are exempt. (WFO 121.) 

Amendment 7, WFO 44, requir 
of California pilchards, Pacific mack 
and Pacific horse mackerel to inc: 
government quotas from 55% of ¢ 
packs to 100%. 

The set-aside quota for Chedd } 
will be 30% of production during | chr; 
instead of 25%, the quota during Novc 
ber, December, and January 

The amount of spray-process noufat d; 
milk solids to be held for sale to gover 
ment agencies during February and Mar 
has been increased from 40% of productio: 


FLAG WI 


sontay. «> 
“bey 


NNERS 


Adam Black & Sons, Inc. 
Jersey City, N. J 

American Stove Co., George 
M. Clark & Co. Div. 
Harvey, Ill. 

Barker & Williamson 


General Motors 


Sacramento, ( 


Haynes Stellite 
Kokomo, Ind. 


Duluth, Minn. 


Durasteel Co. 
Hannibal, Mo. 


duction announced prior to this new list will be 


(Four divisions) 
Hansen Machine Works 


Wausau, Wis. 
Robert McNairn Machine John R. 
Works,. Sacramento, Calif. 
(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritime Commission awards for excellence in pro- An 


Corp Metal Forming Corp. 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Michigan Power Shovel Co. 
alif. Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Co. Miller Bros. Co. Let 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


Upper Darby, Pa Hollingsworth & Whitney Montague Castings Ca Per 
Bearse Mfg. Co. Co.. Chickasaw Mills, Muskegon, Mich. a 

wrap we Mabie, Als Pick Manufacturing Co. 
Blue Ridge Rubber Co. Frank Holton & Co. West Bend, Wis. aw 

Littlest » ae , Wis ; 

Neiuihig“dh ha ae a Rheem Manufacturing Co. pre 
Buckeye Tool Corp Independent Metal Products Birmingham, Ala 

Dayton, Ohio Co., Omaha, Neb “i > ‘ Ai 6 or, 
Cambridge Rubber Co. Jamestown Metal Equipment [ a ee nin 

Cambridee, Mase. Ce. Inc., Jamestown, i. Y. Benton Harbor, Mich. | 
Capital Machine & Welding Karl Lieberknecht, Inc. H. & A. ees a _ ink 

Works, Sacramento, Calif. Laureldale, Pa. Speer “Ind. —— a ; 
W. R. Case & Sons Cutlery Kohler Co. » Tae tee No 

Co., Bradford, Pa. Kohler, Wis Sparks-W ithington Co. Air 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. Max Lowenthal & Sons (Five plants) 1 

San Leandro, Calif. Rochester, N. Y. Stolper Steel Products Cort SOlt 
Chrysler Corp. John T. Lyman Co., Inc. Milwaukee, Wis 3 

Detroit, Mich. Montclair, N. J. Twin Harbors Lumber Co. To 
Commercial Controls Corp. McGlynn, Hays & Co. Bingen-White Salmon, vea 

Rochester, N. Y Belleville, N. J. Wash. sell 
Conners Steel Co. Mantua Metal Products Co. United States Cabinet Be 

Birmingham, Ala. Woodbury Heights, N. J. Co, Brooklyn, N. Y. fac 
The Coolerator Co. Marathon Battery Co. United States Rubber Co. anc 


Winnsboro, S. C. js 
Wald Co. Hol 
Tyrone, Pa. 


found in previous issues of Business Week.) nel 
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ABOUT EXPORT SALES? 


Rogers Diesel and Aircraft Corporation can eliminate your 


export headaches... and establish your industrial products 


in foreign markets on a sound, profit-building basis... 


Let's look at your export problem: 


Perhaps your export organization 
—domestic and foreign—has been 
a war casualty ... or its profit in 
pre-war days was not satisfactory . . . 
or, for the first time, you're plan- 
ning to introduce your products 
into foreign markets. 


Now, let’s look at Rogers Diesel & 
Aircraft Corporation's facilities to 
solve your problem: 


To begin with, R.D.A_ has had long 
years of successful experience in 
selling American industrial manu- 
factures to foreign factories, mines 
and mills in 49 of the world’s na- 
lions. 


And our Export Division's person- 
nel—executives, engineers, salesmen 


and servicemen—are familiar with 
all the queer quirks encountered in 
foreign merchandising ...they know 
the needs, the languages, the cus- 
toms, the governmental regulations, 
and the buying habits of foreign 
purchasing commissions and agents. 


Contact with these “people who 
count” is constantly maintained in 
America and abroad; thus, trends 
and developments can be watched 
and nurtured, and when “ripe”, 
turned into sales of industrial 
equipment. 


Behind R.D.A. is the finan- 
cial capacity to sell and 
service any industrial prod- 
uct in any foreign country! 


Summed up, R.D.A.’s Ex- 


port Division offers you: 


The facilities to organize and ad- 
minister all phases of your export 
selling ... on a world wide or 
territorial basis. 


So if you're seeking profitable post 
war sales, check up with R.D.A 
now. See how we can help smooth 
down your export headaches . . . 
build up your export profits. Be 
ready for action when world condt- 
tions permit ... get in louc h today! 


ROGERS DIESEL AND 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Export Division: 1120 Leggett Avenue, New York 
59, New York. Divisions: Hil) Diese! Engine Com- 
pany, Edwards Company, Edwards Aircra/t Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company. 


has proved its ability to perform 
dependably in aircraft applications 


L Designed primarily for low voltage D.C. 
applications. 


2 Conservative rating makes these motors 
# suitable for operation in high ambient 
temperatures. 


3. Higher starting torque results in excellent 

starting characteristics in low ambient 
temperatures. 

Compact, rugged construction as well as 

je light \Y - makes these power units 

worthy consideration when selecting 

motors for numerous aircraft applications. 


Fy 
you Mt thie 
cooled, air over motor. you s 
2. motor that — or other Oster 
m outpu motorstoyour 
: wane application de: requirements. 


motor. 


John Oster ene 5 Co. 


Yep. B-21 @ R , 5 sin 


to 50%. 
remain at 
months. 


Civilian supplies are expected to 
about the levels of the past 


Increased Civilian Supply 


To increase production of critically needed 
rationed-type infants’ shoes in sizes 44 to 8, 
WPB has amended Order M-217 to allow 
manufacturers of infants’ footwear to pro 
duce 125% of their entire quotas. ‘The low 

riced exemption from quota controls has 
see removed from nonrationed sizes 0 to 
4, for which there is less need. 


@ Livestock Feed and Medicine—F ced mix- 
ers and veterinary medicine manufacturers, 
who have for some time been unable to get 
niacin and ascorbic acid, may apply to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency of WFA 


Relaxed Restrictions 


Twenty-five items of construction equip- 
ment, which formerly could be sold to pur 
chasers other than war agencics only upon 
specific WPB authorization, may now b¢ 
sold without this restriction. ‘Though this 
ruling removes the requirement of an AA-5 
or better rating on Schedule B goods, under 
Order L-192, it will generally be necessary 
to have preference ratings to secure these 
items. Certification and other restrictions 
on sales of repair parts (except engine parts) 
have been removed. The requirement that 
75% of critical repair parts for Schedule A 
items be allocated to military uses has been 
extended to parts for Schedule B items 
(Order L-192, as amended.) 


cess 
MACHINES 


CONTINUOU 
each R. C. 


Allen- 


678 FRONT AVE. 


Makers of World Qeicnned Business Machines 


When final victory releases capacities now devoted to war production, Allen's entire resources will resume 
the manufacture of 10-Key Calculators, Portable and Standard Adding Machines, Bookkeeping Machines, 
Statement Machines and All-Purpose Office Machines, 


Cash Registers, 


operating conditions keynote the design and manufacture of 
signals, easy keyboard action and swift, accurate operation 


are but a few of the outstanding characteristics of R. C. 
-the preferred business machine. 


R.C.Allen Business Machines 


N. W. GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 


S, DEPENDABLE SERVICE under severest 


Allen machine. Visible dials, automatic clear 


electric or hand operated. 


Tightened Restrictions 


[he amount of lead for collap 
other than medicinal or militar - 
the first quarter of 1945 has bec 
30% of the amount used in tl! t : 
months of 1944 (BW —Jan.13'45 »4¢, . | 
15%. Other restrictions eliminat< _ 
lead in gutters and leaders on all 4 
restrict sheet, pipe (including . : 
pipe) fittings, and burning bars t 
uses unless local regulations permit ei 


substitutes; limit lead plating z 
purposes and lead powder to pow \ 
lurgy and military uses. (Order * 
amended.) € 

WPB Order M-384 limits th t 


use of white lead in the producti 
carbonate of white lead to 15 
imount so utilized in the first six 1 
1944. White lead used in lea 
oxide, and in paints, varnishes, and 
as well as red lead for civilian usc 
restricted. 


ct 2 ares 


© Copper-Base Alloy—Allotments of 
base alloy for use in common an 
pins, church goods, and “blanks” 

on which silver is clectroplated—f 
plated flatware will be disconti: 
WPB beginning with the second quarter 


@ Metal Insect Screen Cloth—Beca 1 
duction is far below combined milita: 
civilian requirements, WPB_ has 

this material under complete cont 
amending Order L-303. 


@ Cotton Woven Webbing—W ith some cv- 
ceptions, sales and use of all nonelast 
cotton woven webbing and tapes of certain 
sizes and lengths are restricted by Dir 

10 of WPB Order M-317. The sp: i 
webbing and tape must first be offered for 
sale to the U.S. Quartermaster Genera 
Washington, D. C., before it is made avail- 
able for other uses. 


@ Acrylic Monomer and Acrylic Resin—<ll 
grades of cast sheet of these chemicals ha 
been placed under allocation control 
Schedule 17, WPB Order M-300. Hi 
ever, matcrial that is not needed by 
armed forces or for specific essential ind 
tries will be given a blanket release. 


@ Tank Cars—At the suggestion of the Off 
of Defense Transportation, the Interstat 
Commerce Commission has increased 
murrage charges and reduced allowablk 
time on loaded tank cars held at point 
destination. This order applies to 
owned, leased, and controlled by both 1 
roads and private companies. (ICC R 
Service Order 263.) Further to speed 
the rail movement of vital liquid commo 
ties, ODT will require daily telegraph 
ports from shippers and carricrs as t 
location and status of empty tank cars at 
points of origin. (Supplementary Order 
ODT 7, Revised.) 


‘ 


e Bituminous Coals—As a further step 
channel coal where it is most needed (BW 
—Jan.20°45,p19), Solid Fuels Administra- 
tion for War has prohibited shipments ot 
high voldtile soft coal from mining District 


8 to retail yards in eight north central 
states, which have other coals available 
This action will divert 200,000 tons 4a 
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C CX- 
astic 
rtain 
tion 


A COMPLETE 


SERVICE — 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
PROBLEMS SOLVED FROM A TO Z 


Thermostat with “Streamlined” Diaphragm Valve for Steam, 
Filed Clement and Sages Sat Pressures. 


Ges and Liquids at Various 


Process Thermostat with Degree Dial. 


For trouble-free, efficient, economical operation 
of a heating plant, good temperature control 
equipment alone is not enough. That is why 
Johnson (established in 1885) renders a com- 
plete service from the planning stage through 
proper performance. 

Johnson not only manufactures a complete 
line of precision-built thermostats and control- 
lers but designs the whole temperature control 
system from “A to Z” in cooperation with owners 
and their consulting engineers. Then Johnson 
follows through by installing the system and 
getting it in perfect operating order before it is 


re 


turned over to the plant engineer. Years of 
careful training and experience enable Johnson 
temperature control experts to bring seasoned 
knowledge to bear on the proper application 
of every element in a complete temperature 
control system. 

On your next temperature control problem, 
whether heating, cooling, ventilating, air con- 
ditioning or industrial processing, ask your 
heating or air conditioning contractor about 
Johnson... or call a Johnson engineer from a 
nearby branch office. He is et your service, 
without obligation. 


grad 


CONTROL 


= JOHNSON = 


ffulomatie 


TEMPERATURE AND 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Contio€ 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN + DIRECT BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
© AAA 


THE BILLIARD BALL 
THAT STARTED PLASTICS ROLLING... 


..and showed you 


how to chalk up 


a lead in postwar markets! 


j* Quest of a substitute for ivory to 
make billiard balls, John Hyatt 
stumbled onto cellulose nitrate plastics 
in 1868. But it wasn’t until 1907 that 
phenolic plastics . . . the type the man 
in the street knows best today . .. made 
their public bow. 


im 2 


3 Tricky enough in small batch opera- 
tions, the temperatures and pressures 
involved in processing this synthetic 
wonderstuff are even trickier to control 
in mass production. To lick this prob- 
lem, plastics manufacturers turned 
naturally to Foxboro- gave Foxboro 
Instruments the No. 1 spot on their 
control boards! 


he highly spectacular plastics in- 

dustry isn’t the only one where 
Foxboro Instruments have helped 
slash production costs to shreds. 
They also have helped scores of 
others do the same thing... . includ- 
ing the food, petroleum, textile, alu- 
minum, and rubber industries, to 
mention only a few. 
Used in your plant wherever pro- 
duction involves critical tempera- 
ture, pressure, or flow, it’s a good bet 


4 


With plastic molding compounds cost- 
ing $2.60 a pound, their debut left in- 
dustry cold . . . at first. But this cold- 
ness soon melted as mass production 
methods hammered costs of general 
purpose phenolics down to 38c...and 
finally to 13c... per pound. 


that Foxboro Instrumentation will’ 
do as much for you. Look into it 
today -as a means of chalking up 
real margin for yourself in the highly 
competitive tomorrow! The Foxboro 
Company, 120 Neponset Avenue, 
Foxboro, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
Also Montreal, Canada. Branches 
in principal cities. 


FOXBORO 


. U.S. Pat. Of. 


month to states that have no ot} 
of supply. 


Surplus Property 


Uhe largest group of small 
offered for sale by sealed publi 
been announced. Bids on the 
making up the list, ranging fron 
Chris-Craft to a 124-ft. Luders mot 
will be officially opened Feb. 2) in ; 
Office of the Secretary, War Shippj 
Administration, Washington, D "Pro 
spective bidders may obtain copies of 
invitation for bids by writing the Assistay: 
Deputy Administrator for Small Ves 
WSA. 


Price Control Changes 


Manufacturers and manufacturing retaj] 
ers of women’s and children’s cotto 
and woolen underwear, of nightwear mad 
of woven fabrics, and of negligee and loung 
ing apparel made from all types of materia 
have been given a new cost-plus markuy 
method of pricing these garments. Man 
facturers’ margins are cut 15% below thei 
March-April 1942 margins, but new margin 
are based on current costs, which are higher 
than those of the 1942 base period. Manu 
facturers are made subject to highest pric 
line limitations, based on price lines i 
March and April, 1942, or in October and 
November, 1941. Though the effective dat 
of this OPA action was Jan. 22, manufa 
turers may continue to operate under the 
provisions of General Max. until Mar. 17 
(Regulation 570.) 


@ Shellac Varnish—A wholesaler may scl] 
less-than-carlot quantities to small industrial 
and commercial users at 125% of his actual 
delivered cost. (Amendment 203, Revised 
Supplementary Regulation 14 to General 
Max.) 


@ Industrial Cotton Stitching Thread—OPA 
has provided an average increase of 5¢ pet 
Ib. for this thread to bring its ceiling price: 
into conformity with the Stabilization Ex 
tension Act of 1944. Retail prices of items 
stitched with the thread will not be in 
creased. (Amendment 207, Revised Sup 
plementary Regulation 14 to General Max., 
and Amendment 15, Regulation 157.) 


@ Green Coffee—An increase of 2% for 
sales of green coffee in lots of 26 bags or 
more has been established for importers and 
subsequent sellers. (Amendment 11, R« 


vised Price Schedule 50.) 


© Rifles and Shotguns—OPA has raised 
manufacturers’ ceiling prices on civilian 
rifles 8% and on civilian shotguns 9% over 
former price ceilings. Retailers’ prices 
increased 1.4% on rifles, and 2.3% on 
shotguns. The increases are to be absorbed 
in part by wholesalers and dealers. (Amend 
ment 3, Regulation 254.) 


e@ Cotton Blankets and Blanket Cloth—Pro 
ducers’ maximum prices for American cot 
ton blankets and blanket-robe cloth in plain 


and plaid designs and in weaves requiring 4 


Jacquard loom have been increased 6.25“ 
Distributors will absorb the  increasc 
(Amendment 29, Regulation 118.) 
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Of Higher Quality and 
Finer Flavor through Inter- 
national's broad service 
to industry and agriculture 


Minerais and chemicals which are 
essential to the production of Ameri- 
ca’s abundance of healthful, delicious 
foods are supplied to industry and agri- 
culture by International from its mines 
and plants throughout the country. In 
the raw materials produced by Inter- 
national there are also many vital 
chemicals of great importance to man- 
ufacturers of drugs and a wide variety 
of products prepared for your health, 
comfort and convenience. International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: 
POTASH AND PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HICH-ANALYSIS FERTILIZERS for larger yields 
of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Mono Sodium Glutamate, Glutamic Acid, Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, 
Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid and others. 


Ghleinaliom E> 


MINERALS and CHEMICALS 


RS 


FINAN CE tne marketspace 118) 


Next to the Top 


Bank of America’s rise to 
second place among U. S. banks 
is the story of A. P. Giannini, a 
career unique in banking. 


Forty-four years ago Amadeo Peter 
Giannini retired from business, de- 
termined to spend his remaining years 
in California’s justly famous sunshine. 
Circumstances intervened with such a 
vengeance that the 1945 New Year 
found him the head of the nation’s sec- 
ond biggest bank, making decisions 
with his usual gusto and bellowing them 
at underlings with a vigor which belied 
his 75 years. 

e Lowly Beginning—“A. P.” started his 
bank in a two-by-four room in San Fran- 
cisco which had been vacated by a tav- 
em. The date was Oct. 17, 1904, and 
the capitalization was $150,000. This 
bank’s successor, Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., was re- 


vealed by the 1944 year-end call of the 

ee omptroller of the Currency to 

have resources of $4,599,124,133 (BW 
Jan.13°45,p81). 


A. P. Giannini is 


The figure is topped only by New 

York’s Chase National Bank with re- 
sources of $5,160,000,000. Next below 
Bank of America is New /York’s 
National City Bank with resources of 
$4,469,686,465. 
e Pleases the Coast—Bank of America’s 
showing is a matter of profound satis- 
faction to its 157,000 stockholders. 
Mostly Californians, they expect their 
state to produce the biggest movies, 
trees, banks, and rutabagas. 

Giannini is a bulky man, impressive 
enough to appear as a banker in one of 
the movies he has financed. His life 
story outdoes Horatio Alger. A. P. was 
the son of a San Jose (Calif.) farmer. 
His father died when he was seven. 
Later his mother married Lorenzo Sca- 
tena, a fruit-and-vegetable drayman. 
Soon thereafter the family moved to 
San Francisco. 

Here Scatena established his own 
commission business, and Giannini 
helped out while he went to public 
school and business college. By the 
time Giannini was 19 he had a half- 
interest in his step-father’s concer. 
© Retired at 31—The youngster’s for- 
tunes were not impaired by his marriage 
to Clorinda Agnes Cuneo, daughter of 
a prominent San Francisco family. In 


75 and as robust today as he was in 1941 when, with his 


daughter—Mrs. C. P. Hoffman—proudly watching, he wielded the trowel in 
cornerstone ceremonies at the new home of San Francisco’s Bank of America. 


72 


In a physical as well as in a business 
sense, the Bank of America—which 
came to life 44 years ago in an old 
tavern nearby—now dominates the 
big San Francisco financial district. 


1901 the 31-year-old Giannini created 
a sensation among the truckers and 
traders of San Francisco’s fragrant com 
mission district by announcing his re 
tirement. He had sufficient income 
from his real estate investments and 
from a retained interest in his commis 
sion business which he had turned over 
to employees. 

But the wine and artichokes of idle 
ness were not to be his. Actually A. P 
retirement merely marked the begin 
ning of a more spectacular career. On 
the death of father-in-law Joseph 
Cuneo, Giannini was asked to manage 
the estate. As a consequence he fell 
heir to Cuneo’s directorship on_ the 
board of the Columbus Savings & Loan 
Society, a financial institution. 

e Started His Own Bank—Amadco 
Peter Giannini took to banking like a 
duck to water. When he proposed lib 
eralizing the society’s methods for the 
benefit of small businessmen, he clashed 
with the hardshells on the board. A 
panegyrist among his associates records 
the next move: 

“With typical Giannini _initiati 

A. P. simply gathered his adherents and 
organized a bank of his own across the 
street.” 

Since most of his depositors were of 
Italian blood, Giannini called his $150 
000 bank the “Bank of Italy.” A divi 
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ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


@ Poor roofing and plumbing are obvious 
features that label a property a “bad risk” 
for financing. Inadequate wiring, although 
not always so obvious, counts for even 
more. 

Naturally you want to guard against 
early obsolescence—whether it’s a home or 
a factory. And of course you want to be 
able to take full advantage of all the elec- 
trical possibilities ahead ... from finger-tip 
home conveniences to latest power devices 


HELP BRING VICTORY SOONER . BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Will inadequate wiring suggest early obsolescence ? 


for efficient manufacturing. For either or 
both — adequate electrical wiring must 
come first. 

Make sure of expansion capacity—peak 
efficiency from electrical circuits, service 
equipment. Now is the time to bring these 
important factors into the planning stage: 
your consulting engineer, electrical con- 
tractor, utility power engineer. 

Unwired planning will cost you a lot 
more than planned wiring. 


Sako 


25 Broadway, New York 4... Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Help make it 


Whether veterans return to jobs 
or unemployment, whether post- 
war buyers spend or hoard their 
hundred billion dollars now in 
banks and bonds, whether Ameri- 
ca’s transition to a peacetime 
economy will be smooth or cha- 
otic, depends to a large extent on 
what you do now. 

War production must come 
first, but many will have died in 
vain if victory finds us unpre- 
pared for peace . . . Every busi- 
ness executive must recognize the 
importance of. his individual part 
in the planned program of re- 
conversion. 

HERE'S THE IDEA... (1) Make 
an immediate analysis of your 
reasonable needs to begin post- 
war business. (2) Place unrated 
orders for this material to be 
delivered as soon as restrictions 
permit. (3) Advise your custom- 
ers to do the same. (4) Keep 


up-to-date on W.P.B. and O.P.A. 
rulings. 
HERE'S HOW IT WoRKS... Un- 
rated orders placed now permit 
suppliers to anticipate your needs 
and begin production on them as 
soon as the W.P.B. lifts the bars. 
This assures you of a quicker 
return to civilian business and 
customers’ orders placed with you 
provide a back-log to start you 
off when. Uncle Sam ceases to be 
the big buyer. 

With all business following this 


plan America will be ready to cap- - 


ture and hold a gigantic world 
market. The money*to prime 
the pump of business is here—17 
billions of foreign dollars in gold 
and credits as well as our own 
piled up savings with which to 
satisfy a four-year accumulation 
of civilian needs. This plan will 
provide jobs for G.I. Joe. Your 
jok is to work the plan. 


HEPPENSTALL, the most dependable name in forgings 


Your personal war effort is important 


(1) Push production 


(2) Buy bonds 


(3) Plan for peace 


HEPPENSTALL CO., PITTSBURGH 1, PA. 


SECOND LARGEST BANK | 


At the end of 1944 Bank of 
America’s deposits stood at $4. 
340,539,688. Holdings of govern. 
ment securities had reached $2. 
422,250,219. Loans and discounts 
totaled $894,436,931. Profits for 
1944 were $22,228,000 (an in- 
crease of $3,051,000 over the pre- 
vious year) after all charges and 
reserves. This equaled $4.46 a 
share on 4,800,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. 

Included in the total are S00.- 
000 shares of common issued last 
month (BW —Dec.23'44,p80). It 
was the largest sale of its kind in 
the country’s history. With par 
for the stock at $12.50 it was all 
grabbed in twelve days for $53 
a share—another demonstration of 
confidence in A P., Giannini and 
his bank’s annual $2.40 dividend. 

The sale put the bank’s capital, 
surplus, and undivided profits at 
$208,865,000, a new high. It es- 
tablished a better capital-deposit 
ratio for the institution, vastly 
enlarged its lending capacity , 


dend was paid the next year and for 
every year following except for the 
blackest depression period of 1932 

A. P.’s bank building was destroyed 
by the earthquake and fire of Apr. 18, 
1906. Funds and records were rescued, 
and Giannini reopened for business in 
a waterfront shed. Friends he made by 
loans at that time have stuck to him 
through life. 
e Invaded New York—A. P was an 
early and enthusiastic practitioner of 
branch banking. The state is blanketed 
by the Bank of America’s 491 branches 
and by banking accommodations for the 
military at 45 points. Wall Street 
hummed with speculation of a nation- 
wide chain when, in 1919, Giannini 
entered the New York field with the 
purchase of the East River National 
Bank. The war was over, and Wall 
Street was stretching its legs in the pre- 
liminary phases of the monkeyshines 
that were to last through the twenties. 

A daring and imaginative operator, 
Giannini inevitably became a victim ot 
the merger epidemic. “Conservative 
bankers” were inclined to scoff at A. P. 
because of his audacity; he is now in a 
position to sneer back, since he came 
out of the big wind with more of his 
plumage than did many of his critics 
e Retired Second Time—Toward the 
end of the boom, Giannini had acquired 
six New York banks, the combination 
emerging as the Bank of America 
(N. Y.). There were some clouds in 
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BUILT BY 
3 MILLION 
ALIFORNIANS 


@ The creation of a four billion dollar 
k in California in forty years does not 
ean the erection of a huge steel and 
one structure to store dollars. It means 
¢ development of a statewide institution 
public service through the support of 
: millions of people whom it serves. It 
ans service through nearly 500 branches 
pd 45 military and special facilities in more 
an 300 communities So declares A. P. 


BANK OF AMERICA N. T. & S. A. 
Condensed Statement of Condition December 30, 1944 


RESOURCES 
Cash in Vault and in 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Due from Banks ... we a ee 
TOTAL CASH ... .  § 9$09,451,553.50 
Securities of the United States Government and 
Federal Agencies . . .. @ 
State, County, and Municipal "Bonds so 
Other Bonds and Securities . . a 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . a 
Loans and Discounts 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable e 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures, and Safe 
Deposit Vaults .. ° 
Other Real Estate Owned . 
Customers’ Liability on Account of Letters of Credit, 
Acceptances, and Endorsed Bills ..... 
| Gl Oe ea ee eee ee 


TOTAL RESOURCES ..... * 
LIABILITIES 


$ 568,173,476.83 
341,278,076.67 


2,422,250,219.16 
253.777.778.18 
59,926,.366.64 
4,110,000.00 
894,436,930.52 
11,472,717.33 


24,994,255.65 
559,537.69 


17,816,420.29 
328,353.72 


$4,599,124,432.68 


Capital: 
Common (4,800,000 Shares) 
Preferred ( 404,278 — * 

Surplus .. . . 

Undivided Profits . 

Reserve for I: of C 
Capital — 

Other Reserves . . 

Preferred Stock Retirement Fund 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS .. 
Reserve for Bad Debts ......4.. 
Demand . . . . . $2,732,589,013.83) 
Deposits \ 
Savings and Time . _1,607,950,674.25/ 
Liability for Letters of Credit and as Acceptor, 
Endorser, or Maker on Acceptances and 
Foreign Bills . . . eee 
Reserve for Interest Received ‘ts "Advance ° e 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. ... . . -« 8,229,952.73 


TOTAL LIABILITIES. . . + 2 © « « «+ $4,599,124,132.68 


* Issued at $50 ($20 Capital—$30 Surplus), Annual Dividend $2. Preferred 
to extent of and retirable at issue price and accrued dividends. 


- $ 60,000,000.00 
8,085,560.00 
107,000,000.00 
33,779,200.87 


3.914,440.00 
6.381,177.62 
162,053.65 


$ 219,322,432.14 
9,068,878.35 


4,340,539,688.08 


18,536,262.82 
3,426,918.56 


annini, founder of Bank of America. 


XY This statement includes the figures of the London, England, banking office. va 


“Our bank was organized to Sa service to the 
rn rather than the few,’’ be says. ‘'In a real sense we are the 


bank of the people; in other words, the little fellow’s bank.” 


WNERSHIP OF THIS BANK rests in the hands of = 
nately 144,040 stockholders (as of Nov. 15, 1944), including 
om, employees. Average holding per stockholder is 27.77 


ili ACCOUNTS AVERAGE about $770. More than 
neand a half billion dollars of this bank’s total deposits repre- 
ot the savings of nearly two million residents of California. 


OTAL DEPOSITS (savings and commercial) represent ap- 

oximately 3,000,000 accounts, averaging about $1400 per 
ount. 

DANS TO BUSINESS, small and large, and to individuals 
d farmers, form a large part of this bank’s lending activity. 

heaverage loan to business in 1944 was $4800. The average 

tonal loan was $222. 


Atthe end of the year, Bank of America had 430,000 loans 


out to the people, business establishments and war industries 
of the state. Through the purchase of securities, more than two 
billion dollars was on loan to the United States Government. 


THIS IS STATEWIDE BRANCH BANKING, PIONEERED 

IN CALIFORNIA...AND BECAUSE THIS STATE IS TO- 

DAY THE WEST’S GREATEST MARKET, BANK OF 

AMERICA HAS BECOME THE FIRST CHOICE OF BUSI- 

NESS EXECUTIVES WHEN THEY SEEK PACIFIC COAST 
BANKING SERVICE. 


Hank of America 


NATIONAL g2YSN83 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Main offices in the two reserve cities of California... 
Sen Francisco ...Los Angeles 


NVEST IN WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM UNTIL MATURITY 


a et Sate imeem 


“THE LARGEST 
OF MANY EXCELLENT BANKS 
IN THE NORTHWEST” 


. 
Statement of Condition December 30, 1944 


RESOURCES Totals 


Cash and Due from Banks . . $134,881,122.67 


United States Government Securities 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed 370,415,076.97 


State, Municipal and Other 
Public Securities. . . . . 29,813,645.69 


Other Bonds and Securities . . 2,348,106.02 $537,457,951.35 


| Loans and Discounts . . one e « 0 so Gee 
| | Federal Reserve Bank Stock i ‘ 484,500.00 
| Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and ‘iene 1,831,697.06 
Interest Earned Not Received. . ‘ 1,129,806.89 

| Customers’ Liability Under Letters of Credit par 
Acceptances . . es 6 ome 2,501,470.60 


TOTAL . . 2 2 2 «© © «© 2 «© © © © $636,324,164.74 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . . . . . « « $ 10,000,000.00 
Surplus . . . <> 28 6,150,000.00 


Undivided Profits a a ae 3,244,836.91 

Reserves for Contingencies . . 3,017,485.71 $ 22,412,322.62 

Reserves for Interest, Taxes,etc. . . . + +; 2,040,786.27 

Discount Collected Not Earned . .... . 143,546.23 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances .... . 2,501,470.60 
Depesite . . 1. 2 2 0 0 0 © 0 0 0 o 5 CRE I0L8 
J) a ee ee eee 


34 strategically located Banking Offices 
in the State of Washington 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. 


| SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Main Office — Seattle 
Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane 


the sky, but Herbert Hooyer wa; ;,, 
White House, and the sun stijj y, 
Disregarding the first crashes of 4. 
der, A. P. retired in 1930 f., 
second time and sailed off erenely 
a vacation in Europe. 

But things were popping in \y: 
Street and the explosions soon dis}, 
the severity of blockbuste: Cin 
had installed Elisha Walke; 
man of his Bancamerica-Blai Com 
vestment affiliate of the New z 
Bank of America. Later A. P. chy, 
that Walker sold out his ‘i Y 
banking affiliations to the National ( 
Bank at “bargain prices” and that} 
had started siline some of the southe: 
California banks. 
e Historic er greg ica Con 
investment afhliate of A. weste 
bank, held 63% of i, of * Bank 
America (N. Y.). He returned from } 
“retirement” like a roaring lion, jump 
headlong into the now histori 
for ‘l'ransamerica proxies. 

While this company’s stock 
ding from $70 to $2 a sha 
tained 63% of the proxies and saved 
empire. Out of the final settleme 
l'ransamerica obtained a large | 
National City shares. At pu: 
holds about 7% of National City s 
a souvenir of A. P.’s eastern operatio: 

Giannini’s Transamerica now 
16% of common stock in h 
Bank of America, has large interest 
banks and industrial enterprises in ti 
West. 
e Giannini Philosophy—A. P. : 1 
saying, “Never get so big that vou fo, 
eet the little fellow.” The little fellox 
were a great help in the battle ft urance 
Transamerica. her met 

Rural school districts, finding nl Price. 
takers for small issues of bonds, ha@iyment | 
sold to A. P. As a sample of operation. shout 
in the larger market, he bought Golde 
Gate Bridge bonds when lack of bid 
threatened the project. 
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A. P. hasn’t come all this way alone dust 
His son, Lawrence Mario, is presiden am 
of the Bank of America and a directo, army. 
of Transamerica. A. P. has carefull 
taught his heir his own brand of bank = only 
ing, is sure that Mario can shoulder th ees 
load. our suc 


e Loans for the Movies—A. P.’s brothe: 
the late Dr. Attillio H. Giannini, helpe 
too. The dazzling a 
financing early producers of motion p! 
tures lured “Doc” Giannini from medi Only I 
cine. Pioneers were forced to pay loa Punche 
shark rates to lenders who said, “Pigg atoms 
tures ain’t a business; it’s a gamble Data com 
Doc and his brother changed thi it = 
Altogether they lent over $150,000.00 multaneo 
to the industry, including $1,000.00 fi". 
for Walt Disney’s classic, “Su 
White.” 


individua 
Giannini innovations periodic ally et = 


creases pi 


BONDS - 
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that speed PRODUCTION 


Three and one-half-fold increase in production is what Con- 


trol Instrument Company achieved when Remington Rand 


Punched-Card Accounting helped reduce operational losses. 


NLY through the mass compila- 
tion of detail facts can many forms 
machine and manpower losses be 
urately measured and corrected. 
mington Rand Punched-Card Ac- 
ting and Tabulating Machines 
ke these facts available in greater 
tail, easier, faster, and with greater 
urance of accuracy than by any 
er method, Here is what George 
. Price, Vice-President, Control In- 
ment Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has to 
‘about their achievement: 


‘e make fire control instruments for the 
y and intercommunicating telephones 
industry. The huge naval expansion 
gram intensified our efforts to increase 
duction, for which we have received 
r Army-Navy “E” awards, 


ith only twice the number of workers 
are producing over 7 times the volume. 
is increase is due im no small measure 
our successful use of Remington Rand 


* KWIK-FAX -« 


Only REMINGTON RAND 
Punches can “hold” data for 
automatic repeat punching. 


Data common to more than one tabulat- 
ing card may be “held” in the punch 
and automatically repeat-punched, si- 
multaneously and without the need for 

pattern” cards, into as many cards as 
desired. This eliminates time-wasting 
individual punching operations and in- 


creases productivity many-fold. 
—— 


| BONDS — Buy Victory and Peace 


Punched-Card Accounting in providing 
production control data whereby we could 
increase output by reducing waste of man- 
power and machine time. 


“Three important reports are produced 
punctually every morning under a schedule 
that makes speed paramount: 


1. Machine Shop Piece-report shows 
the number and kind of pieces prod- 
uced during the previous day and 
night shifts. This report, completed 
by 9:15 each morning, goes to the 
Schedyle, Methods, and Expediting 
Departments, and to the Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of production. 


2. Daily Machine Report, distributed 45 
minutes later, goes to foreman of the 
Machine Shop for checking previous 
shift performance and for assigning 
work and machine loading; to the 
Scheduling Department for compar- 
ison with and revision of planned 
performance; and to the Expediting 
Department for following up urgent 
jobs. 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


MARK of a System 
y of Accuracy 


% The HOLE 
... the Symbol 


~ 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
the book that tells a vital story to business. It's FREE! 


3. Lost-Time Report, ready at same time 
as the second report, shows personnel 
lost-time data and goes to department 
foremen and Personnel Department. 


“The obvious results of having complete 
and accurate production reports on execu- 
tives’ desks each morning have been that 
we are able to schedule machines and jobs 
more efficiently; methods-men can check 
actual with estimated output of men and 
machines; expediters know more closely 
how important jobs are progressing; idle 
machine time is lowered; lost hours by em- 
ployees are spotlighted and reduced. All of 
these results increase production.” 


Certified Report #4311-2A, covering 
details of how Control Instrument Co., 
accomplished this great production 
increase, 1s available to interested ex- 
executives by writing to our branch 
office nearest you, or direct to Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., Tabulating Machines 
Division, New York 10, N.Y. 


Leslie 
Brooks 


featured in 
Columbia’s 
technicolor { 
production ' 
“Tonight and 
Every Night™ 


; 


[Bea y 


DOES Teese Every Tin 


ON THE SCREEN the alluring beauty of Leslie 


Brooks draws audiences, increases “box office.” ‘ell scl 
nesse, \ 
OVER THE COUNTER the eye-stopping beauty of he Ban 
fully designed package draws buyers, increases fll. off J;. 
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The seauty of this Lady Esther packag 
helps make sales—aT THE POINT OF SAL! 


SEVENTY-NINE years of packaging expet 


THE 4 ESSENTIALS OF A SELLING PACKAGE — <veths aught Ritchie that withalfting o 
complex, practical factors involved in tqjjoup of 

1 It must be practical, and conveniently dispense 4 It must proclaim the production of a package—it is always p 1,500,00 
production-planned, eco- the product. quality and identity of sible and extremely profitable to add beau — ‘ 
nomical to manufacture, a ey oon your product. a rae 
pasy ck Ss s 4 1annit 
easy to fill or pack. die, stack, display. 5 It must be notably WAY TO A BETTER SELLING PACKAGE ¥ pe 
2 It must fully protect good looking,"’ mem- The Ritchie way integrates art and alas A ry 
orable, ATTRACTIVE! 1 &.. : 

sanship—to give you a better selling paqggansame: 


sf 


ust and | 


rt of th 


age at a low unit cost. A package t 


W.C. e and COMPANY quickly, unmistakably identifies, —7e baesive 


tects and conveniently dispenses yOMM one sh: 
product. A practical, production-plannggpo and r 
each. 

Stock FE, 
ms hold 
gainst di 


11 Balti i . 
8811 Baltimore Avenue, Chicago 17 sachatie—tene $0 tiller etch, cosy 1% 


SET-UP PAPER BOXES « FIBRE CANS © TRANSPARENT PACKAGES ‘le, to stack and display—but abo 
? designed for eye-appeal, for quality 


NEW YORK * DETROIT * LOSANGELES «+ ST.LOUIS * MINNEAPOLIS pression, for beauty that sells! _ 
SS | 


‘ell schooled in his father’s financial 
nesse, Mario Giannini is president of 
he Bank of America, a director of 
s afiliated Transamerica Corp., and 
ture head of the Giannini empire. 


ge the opposition. Since 1936 he has 
ade loans up to $300 on a borrower's 
gnature alone when he is regularly em- 
loyed. Other ideas considered unor- 
hodox include automobile financing, 
ystalment payments for medical and 
ental service, display advertising, profit 
haring for employees. 
Tobacco Venture—The younger Gian- 
ini is credited with a “vivid industrial 
magination,” is responsible for many 
Transamerica’s nonbanking deals. 
us it was Mario who engineered the 
quisition of Axton-Fisher Tobacco 
0. (BW—Oct.10'42,p48). Giannini 
anagement was unable to buck in- 
enched Big Three competition with its 
ing-size Fleetwood cigaret; so the Gian- 
ns cashed in huge profits on leaf 
" Bpbacco stocks (BW—Aug.7’43,p30) by 
all “ielling out to Philip Morris & Co. A 
|in oup of stockholders is suing for 
ys pg’ 500,000 over this deal, and the Se- 
_menties & Exchange Commission is 
vestigating it. 
cact  ©'Annini loves a good fight, will take 
all comers. In 1937 he started a 
ié lass A ruckus over a proposal to turn 
pa"nsamerica Corp. into an investment 
,gaeest and redistribute to its stockholders 
lly: it of the shares it held in Bank of 
~? "@nerica. The plan involved the reissue 


S YMMR one share of Transamerica stock for 
slanng@m™o and reclassification from no par to 
i) 
each. 


Stock Exchange Tiff—To protect per- 
S holding this stock on margin 
ity@ieainst dilution of Transamerica assets 
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by the distribution of Bank of America 
stock), Giannini announced that he 
would furnish them margin. 

The San Francisco Stock Exchange 
cautioned members against volunteer- 
ing information of this service. Infuri- 
ated, A. P. announced that the new 
stock wouldn’t be listed on that ex- 
change until Frank Shaughnessy, presi- 
dent, was deposed. This was a blow since 
Transamerica was the most widely 
traded stock. However, at the expiration 
of Shaughnessy’s term peace returned, 
and the new stock was listed. 

Giannini was once a Roosevelt sup- 

porter but he has been battling with 
New Dealers since 1938. In that year 
SEC threatened to delist Transamerica 
stock, charging “false and misleading” 
registration statements. Undaunted, 
A P. haled the SEC into court. 
e A. P. vs. Morgenthau—His pet hate is 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau with whom he has had many a live- 
ly set-to. Just before a meeting of Bank of 
America directors in 1938, they got a 
telegram from the U. S. Comptroller 
of the Currency, the man who guards 
the capital-deposit ratio of national 
banks. He threatened to cite the direc- 
tors to the Federal Reserve Board if 
the bank declared the regular $2.40 
dividend. 

A. P. set his big jaw and declared the 

dividend as usual. By March, 1940, this 
feud had been cooled by a compromise. 
A. P. was granted his dividend but he 
agreed to establish a reserve for possible 
write-downs, reappraise property hold- 
ings, alter bookkeeping practices, in- 
crease capital by $30,000,000. 
e Ignores RFC Offer—To meet these 
terms the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. offered help. A. P. said, “No, 
thanks.” Instead he arranged private 
underwriting which sold 600,000 shares 
of $2 preferred at $50 a share. First call 
went to the bank’s stockholders and no 
one was allowed to buy more than 
$50,000 worth without special permis- 
sion. 

Giannini openly blamed his deposed 
associate, Elisha Walker, for the row, 
charging that Walker blabbed company 
secrets to SEC. He also blasted Mor- 
genthau for the comptroller’s “hostile 
attitude.” The whole business, he said, 
was a “Wall Street conspiracy” to get 
him and ruin his bank. 

Giannini talks no more of retirement, 
is looking forward to postwar develop- 
ments on the Pacific Coast. The Bank 
of America has a swank new $5,000,000 
headquarters from which to plot the 
future. Included in the improvements 
is an elaborate office (with a tiled shower) 
which the architect thought would just 
about suit the bank’s august founder. 
eIn the Center of Things—A. P. 
promptly rejected this grandeur, choos- 
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REDUCE 
HANDLING 
COSTS 


Materials handling accounts for ap- 
proximately 10 to 20% of manu- 
facturing costs. Reducing this per- 
centage reduces over-all production 
costs proportionately. You can ac- 
complish this by installing industrial 
trucks. With this equipment one man 
does the work of many . . . storage 
space is increased without increasing 
floor space . . materials move faster 
and product damage is reduced to 
the minimum. 


Mercury Engineers are men _ with 
broad experience in materials han- 
dling. They will be glad to consule 
with you on your specific problems 
without cost or obligation. Call a 
Mercury Engineer—-or request Bul- 
letin 7-11 Today. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4146 S$. Halsted St. 


Chicago 9, ffi. 


TRACTORS + TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 


ing instead an oak desk in 
of the huge central banking room, 1 
illustrates his distaste for inclosed » 
fices. He likes to see what j 
to feel he is at the heart of the op 
ization he has built. 

On Jan. 9 AP. presided at the » 
nual meeting of stockholde: After 
snappy business session, he boomed oy: 
“Any complaints?” There was none 

“A hell of a note,” A. P 
cheerfully. “Meeting adjourned.” 


ALL-NEGRO INSURANCE 


The United Mutual Benefit Ags 
a New York City Negro fraternal e 
ganization, has changed its status to tha 
of an outright insurance company, ang 
as the United Mutual Life Insurang 
Co., it has just started active operation 
under the first charter ever granted }y 
the State of New York to a whok 
Negro-owned, Negro-operated ife in. 
surance company. 

Founded in 1933 by residents of 
Harlem, the association gradually ¢. 
panded its activities to include the usual 
form of fraternal insurance, until lay 
November it could report some $)], 
592,000 of policies in force. 

i Acquisition of the new charter repr 
A“Red Hot” Problem Solved by Hele-Shaw Fluid Power sents quite a feat for the organizers. U 

to the time they filed their application 

Red hot metal poured from the ladle to the molds below. But only 20 life insurance charters had eve 

been granted by New York State. Mor 

over, of the 300 life insurance 

in excessive rejects. The electrical tilting device was jerking panies in the nation, only 60 are per 

mitted to transact business in the state 


Getting Rid 


of the 


it had the “jitters”. . . which of course caused trouble resulting 


) and jarring the ladle and shimmying the flow of metal. 
The re:nedy for this troublesome condition turned out to be MERGER REPORT DENIED 


Hele-Shaw Fluid Power (oil under pressure). A hydraulic lift- hd 
¢ Recent acquisition from the Rocke: 


ing cylinder was hooked up to a special hand-lever controlled feller interests of their long-held stock 

control of Colorado Fuel & Iron ( 

by a group headed by Charles Allen, 

smooth as a cat’s purr. Jr., senior partner in Wall Street's Alle: 

& Co. and chairman of Wickwire Spe 

cer Steel Co. (BW —Jan.6’45,p2 

in countless hydraulic applications. Go hydraulic with Hele- not presage a merger of the tw 

properties, according to E. P. He 

; president of Wickwire Spence: 

you today. Let us point out specific advantages for your needs. Instead, Holder claims that th 

dicate’s purchase of the West's 

steel rail producer was made pr 

“because we think it a good 

) } THE HELE- SHAW ment” since the company enjoys “¢ 
management, a fine geographi 


tion, and an excellent future.” 


reversible Hele-Shaw Pump... and from then on pouring was 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power provides safer, smoother operation 


Shaw Pump, the power generator of the future, available to 


4 
A merger of the two companit 
would, in any event, “take a long tim 
and lots of study,” according to Holder \ 
7? at” NV 
pu BAe and require the solution of many prob /he 
lems. Also, he isn’t sure that W ickwie Mgpeace. ; 
Spencer stockholders would readily #tme re 


, 
thew 


approve any such deal becaus from 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY company now has no bonded debt and these b 


2521 ARAMINGO AVENUE « PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. they might not be willing to sume carey 
C.F .&I.’s present $14,000,000 of funces F 
OTHER A. PRODUCTS: TAYLOR & A PERFECT SPREAD STOKERS, MARINE debt. ences 


DECK AUXILIARIES, LO-HED HOISTS, DIAMOND FACE GRINDERS 
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When you want protection . . . use steel! War or 
xwire JR peace. Steel is better than ever today, because of war- 
adil time research. Many of the improvements have come 
‘ie! Bfrom United States Steel laboratories. You’ll meet 
<a lguese better steels when peace returns. In railroad cars 
nded@od washing machines. Automobiles and electric irons. 
ences and steel windows. And they’ll be marked 
with the U-S-S Label. Your guide to quality steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 


PANY + CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION + FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY ~- UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


a ee. 


MARKETING 


Budweiser East 


Nation’s No. 1 brewer 
moves to guard leadership, tap 
big markets, and make use of 
cheaper water freight. 


In announcing last week the pur- 
chase of an 184-acre site for a postwar 
brewery at Newark, N. J., Anheuser- 
Busch laid down an eastern line of bat- 
tle for sales that will rip the beer indus- 
try when the international shooting 
ends. The nation’s top brewery is train- 
ing its guns eastward on a few strong 
competitors; but, as in all wars, the 
smaller factions stand to suffer most. 
© Busch Still Leads—The beer industry’s 
comparative sales figures for 1944, now 
being compiled, might suggest no imme- 
diate reason why Busch (as it’s called 
in the trade) should worry about pos- 
sible loss of the lead position it has held 
consistently in recent years. Of the rec- 
ord-breaking 78,000,000 bbl. of brew 
that slaked American thirsts last year, 
the biggest draft, around 3,750,000 
bbl., came from the 88-year-old house 
of Budweiser. 

Schlitz of Milwaukee, holding second 
place, is comfortably past the 3,000,000- 
bbl. mark. Serious as the Schlitz threat 
may be, trade figures that this isn’t 
what principally disturbs Busch. The 
real alarm is caused by a few of the am- 
bitious brewers who, in the eyes of tradi- 
tion-steeped Anheuser-Busch, might be 
regarded as mere upstarts. To the still 
old-world brewing. industry, in which 
the brewmaster has always been king 
and the sales manager a mere court 
attendant, these new firms are the dark 
symbols of high finance, big business, 
and mass merchandising. 
© Ballantine Moves Up—Notable among 
the newcomers to beer’s “Big-Six”— 
those making about 2,000,000 bbl. or 
more annually—is Newark’s P. Ballan- 
tine & Son. Ballantine started produc- 
tion with a modest 250,000 bbl. in 
1934 (the year after repeal). In 1943 
it climbed to the No. 4 spot by sell- 
ing 2,210,840 bbl., backing its national 
distribution with national advertising. 

Ballantine made its biggest bid for a 
dominant position little more than a 
year ago Be it bought the 600,000- 
bbl. Feigenspan brewery at Newark. Last 
year was the first year of combined 
operations, and probably saw the firm 
move into No. 3 position, ahead of 
Pabst’s Blue Ribbon and within hailing 
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-@ Two Other 


distance of the leaders, just a little 
below 3,000,000 bbl. 
Threats—In planking 
down about $100,000 for land to locate 
a brewery in Ballantine’s front yard, 
Anheuser-Busch also has in mind two 
other threats to its leadership—the Brew- 
ing Corp. of America (Carling’s and 
Black Label brands) at Cleveland and 
Blatz of Milwaukee which turned out 
1,000,000 bbl. last year for its new 
owner—Schenley Distillers (BW —Dec. 
4'43,p30), a hard-headed merchandising 
outfit which obviously expects to go 
places with the old Milwaukee beer. 
The Schenley-Blatz marriage might 
be dissolved by rumored plans of power- 
ful beer lobbies to push bills of divorce- 
ment against distiller-brewer combina- 
tions through state legislatures. But the 
most legalistic mind can fashion no 
brakes for the Brewing Corp. which had 
its beginning in 1933 in an abandoned 
automobile plant, and which was 


financed by capital from the liquidated 
Peerless Motor Co. of Cleveland. Mod- 


ern sales ideas raised the firm 


place to 15th during 1943. hen 4 


corporation crossed 1,000,000.) 
pacity last year by purchasing ty ( 


land breweries—Tip Top and Fore. 


City (BW —Jul.15'44,p48). 

e Much to Be Gained—O 
from the competitive motiy 
heuser-Busch has plenty to 


plant in the East. Freight rat te \ 


York alone run about 38¢ a case. ; 


ing the cost of returning empty be 4 


to the plant at St. Louis. Thus if R 


weiser and its brother beer, \{ich; 
were brewed in Newark, they 


sold at lower prices throughout ; 


whole populous Northeast and , 


move to markets along the entir 
lantic.and Gulf seaboards at lo 
freight rates. 

These same reasons of econo) 
distribution lend credence to 


in the trade that Anheuser-Busch . 
will expand to California, now 
nated by another climber—Acme B; 
which turns out more + 


ing Ca. 
1,000,000 bbl. 


a year from plant 


San Francisco and Los Angeles. T\y 
cally, Anheuser-Busch is careful not + 
disclose its plans, emphasizing m¢ 


the increased demand for its bec: 


But 


INTIMATE COMPARISON PAYS DIVIDENDS 
Labor shortages are chiefly responsible for the spread of the self-servicc 


into fields of merchandising other than food. Latest venture is a new dmg 
store in Omaha, Neb., which operates on the supermarket plan with accessibi¢ 
stock islands and shelves, and check-out counter (above). Offering everything 
from fruits—reduced price leaders—to toys, the market makes good its drug 
a prescription department, not self-service, as well as a full 
of drug items. The store employs a dozen persons, most of them to hes 
display bins full, and the proprietor reports that the ability of custome: 
to handle the merchandise, and compare sizes and prices, is paying 04. 


store title with a 
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observers say the new breweries will 
likely be 1,000,000-bbl. jobs. 
Bic Markets Eyed—What makes An- 
-»-Busch’s double-barreled expan- 
sion program all the more logical is that 
New York and California are not only 
two of the largest markets in the country 
but also two of the best ones for beer, 
for in per capita consumption they rank 
first and second respectively in the 
country. In the New York area about 
10,000,000 bbl, are consumed annually 
—a per capital rate of 25 gal., compared 
with a national average of about 20 gal. 

To New York brewers, pondering the 
probable effects of Anheuser-Busch’s 
arrival in their midst, the big question 
is how much of a cut can be made in 
the price of its premium Budweiser, 
thanks to more economical distribution. 
e Local Beers Popular—T op beers in the 
New York area are Schaefer, Ruppert, 
and Liebmann (all well over a million 
barrels); and although Ruppert, an old- 
time famous brew, did have wide 
regional distribution before the war, the 
sales of all of them now are largely con- 
fined to the local market. Despite that, 
they ranked fifth, sixth, and eighth in 
the national standings in 1943. The 
imported — beers—Budweiser, _ Pabst, 
Schlitz, and Blatz—have combined sales 
which represent only about 6% or 8% 
of the New York area total. 

Currently, the wholesale price of local 
brews ranges between $1.30 and $1.70 
a case Budweiser costs $3.19 delivered 
at wholesale. 
¢ Budweiser Price a Question—Busch’s 
wholesale prices in the St. Louis area 
indicate how far prices could be cut 
in the East In its Sean territory, Bud- 
weiser costs only 50% to 60% a case 
more than other good local beers— 
wholesale. Anheuser-Buscl. s top beer— 
Michelob, which can’t be pasteurized 
and hence isn’t bottled—runs perhaps 
50% more in barrel lots. 

Regardless of how deep a cut An- 
heuser-Busch may be able to make, New 
York brewers are betting that the com- 
pany will keep a price differential over 
the New York beers sufficient to be- 
speak its advertised reputation for qual- 
ity. 
¢ Capacity War-Swollen—The biggest 
threat to all brewers, but snitlenlecly to 
the smaller ones, is the war-swollen ca- 
pacity which threatens to drown all but 
the strongest swimmers in their own 
beer after the war. With civilian pock- 
ets bulging with beer money and with 
15% of the nation’s brews going to the 
armed services, beer sales are at all- 
time highs and virtually all breweries are 
making out fine—now. 

In fact many companies frankly admit 
that it was only the war that saved 
them from closing the shutters. In New 
York, tor example, such small but once 


heus¢ 
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profitable operations as City Brewing, 
Lion, and Fidelio emptied their vats 
for the last time just before the war; 
competitors in similarly straitened cir- 
cumstances who managed to hang on, 
however, have been paying the rent and 
then some ever since Pearl Harbor. 

For several years before the outbreak 

of war, the downtrend was running 
strong. Beer sales slipped from 55,700,- 
000 bbl. in 1937 to 51,652,478 bbl. in 
1940, turned up only when the national 
defense program got under way. Even 
more ominous is the industry’s mor- 
tality record; 750 brewers went back 
to beer after repeal in 1933, and today 
there are only +50 in operation. 
e New Skid Foreseen—When peace 
comes, everyone agrees, beer sales will 
skid again. How much is the unknown 
factor that is keeping planners in all 
the big breweries busy. 

But no matter how many Americans 
desert their beers, Anheuser-Busch 
doesn’t stand to suffer too much. 
During a few postrepeal years, when 
Budweiser sales were written in red 
ink, the company turned in profits for 
its 1,800 stockholders—90% of the 
stock is held by the Anheuser and Busch 
families—with its production of malt, 
baker’s yeast, and such unallied prod- 
ucts as refrigerator cabinets and diesel 
engines. 


Capitalizing on popular interest in 
the plight of “the little man,” Theo- 
dore K. Quinn, former head of the 
Maxon advertising agency, applies his 
promotion talent to Monitor Equip- 
ment Corp., an organization of inde- 
pendent distributors who will offer a 
private-brand line of home appliances. 


Retailers’ Brand 


Merchandising concern 
owned by distributors aims to 
improve competitive position of 
independent retailers. 


Monitor Equipment Corp. is the 
latest sponsor of a merchandising plan 
designed to put the independent 1 
tailer in a position to compete with 
low-cost mass distribution methods 
e Brand for Independents—In essence, 
that plan contemplates supplying ind 
pendent merchants with private-brand 
merchandise on the same low-price, 
long-profit basis that has been used 
by the big mail-order houses and chains, 
such as Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., and Western 
Auto Supply. 

Its sponsor also considers it on 
answer “ the independent distributor 
to the threat of being frozen out in 
the trend toward manufacturer-owned 
distributive agencies. 

3 Thirty Products Listed—The plan re 
volves around a new brand nan 

“Monitor’—wholly owned by the ap 
proximately 60 to 70 independent dis 
tributors who make up the organization 

As a starter some 30 products in the 
home appliance and equipment field 
have been selected for marketing under 
the trademark. Some of these are: ait 
conditioning units, cleaners, clocks, 
coffee makers, fans, metal floor lamps, 
limited lines of furniture, home freezers, 
irons, radios, television sets, clectronic 
tubes, washers, and electric tools 

The products will probably be bought 
on long-term arrangements from medi 
um-sized manufacturers, although the 
estimated $100,000,000 annual business 
may be sufficiently enticing to appeal 
even to such large manufacturers as 
General Electric and Westinghouse 
© Quinn’s Idea—Promoter and author 
of Monitor is Theodore Kinget Quinn, 
who rose from a $7-a-weck job as a fac- 
tory hand for General Electric to be 
come, in 1930, the company’s youngest 
vice-president. He next went into public 
relations, merchandising, and advertis- 
ing on his own, and only recently re 
signed as president of Maxon, Inc., large 
Detroit advertising firm. Last month he 
left his job as director-general of the 
War Production Board’s production 
drive in which he had sponsored the 
5,000 labor-management committees, to 
devote his full time to the newly formed 
Monitor Equipment Corp. 

Although Monitor is really Quinn’s 
baby, he says that it is strictly a distrib- 
utor-run organization, and that he has 


ibeen hired as president on a percentage 
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53 Torrington Needle Bearings 
Fly with the Republic P-47 


Thunderbolt 


Compare the advantages of Torrington Needle Bearings 
with the “must” requirements of aircraft engineering 
and you'll see immediately why these modern, ant#i- 
friction bearings are so widely used. 

You'll find their small size, light weight, compact 
design, high capacity, greater stability and low friction 
coefficient offer a combination of advantages that is 
contributing to improved performance and increased 
efficiency in many fields. 

Review the advantages that may be gained in your 
products...through the use of Needle Bearings now... 
while peacetime plans are still on the drawing board. 
Details will be found in The Torrington Needle Bearing 
Catalog No. 30-A. Send for your copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 + TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
“Makers of Needle Bearings and Needle Bearing Rollers’ 

Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Seattle 
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Repuered Trade Mark 


New among private brands, the \on- 
itor trademark will test its seven 
league boots on home appliances jn 
stores of independent dealers who are 
organizing to cut distribution costs 


basis under a 20-year contract. Quin 
owns none of the 200,000 authorized 
shares of common stock. 

e How Plan Works—How the plan wil 
work can best be seen in terms of tly 
operations of a distributor, such as Rey 
Cole, Inc., of New York City, larg 
prewar distributor of electrical product 

(Although Monitor officially announce: 
that Cole has signed with it, Cole, whil 
admitting he may be in with both feet 
at a later date, denies that an agreement 
has been reached at this time ) 

Rex Cole, for 17 years before this 
war, was exclusive agent for Genera 
Electric in New York City and th 

area 50 miles around the city Althoug 

Cole handled only G.E. products, di: 
tributors frequently’ sell other non 
competitive lines. 

Cole’s franchise set up a definit 

minimum yearly sales quota, and con 
tained the usual 30-day cancellatio 

clause. Products were shipped on hi 

order and paid for on billing. In turn, 
Cole founded 375 to 400 retailers 

department stores, utilities, and ind 

pendents—to sell the G.E, line. The dis 

tributor had the advantage of Gencral 
Electric’s national advertising cam 

paigns, but did his own local advertising 

e Distributor Franchises—General Ele: 

tric has now decided on its own com 

pany-operated agency in New York fo 

distribution of its products. An imdc 

pendent distributor, General Electric 

argues, because of superimposed mar). 

ups and the need of a profit, isn’t in a 
position to make the price adjustment 

that may be necessary to retain th 

market during the period of stiff com 

petition that looms ahead. 

Under the Monitor plan a distribu 

tor would be franchised, as in the case 
of Rex Cole, and assigned a minimum 
quota on the basis of buying power in- 
dexes adjusted to climatic and other 
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e Sales Quotas Established—But a Mon.- 


itor distributor is a stockholder, and 
director in the corporation through his 
token purchase of 1,000 shares of com- 
mon stock at $1 a share, and can lose 
this status only by failing to meet 50% 
of his minimum sales quota during a 
six ™ ynths’ period. 

~ But any ousting from the organiza- 
tion requires the affirmative vote of the 
board of distributor-directors. Then the 
distributor will get six months’ written 
notice instead of the usual 30 days’ 


notice. 
Until Monitor gets into full swing 


distributors may carry competitive lines. 
Sales will be made only to independent 
retailers. 

e Lively Interest—As a service headquar- 
ters for the corporation, Quinn’s office 
in New York will make all arrange- 
ments with the selected manufacturers, 
even to placing the orders of distribu- 
tors, but each agent will be billed di- 
rectly, and will handle the warehousing 
of his own order. 

Apparently the idea appeals to man- 
ufacturers and distributors alike, for 
Quinn says he has been swamped with 
inquiries from producers who are con- 
cerned about postwar markets and who 
want Monitor to market their products. 
Bids from distributors have resulted in 
filling all but six of the primary distrib- 
utorships throughout the country. 

e Ad Campaign Planned—Quinn is en- 
thusiastic over the advertising possibili- 
ties of a single brand, and has ambitious 
plans for creating an urge to “Buy 
Monitor” through a $2,000,000-a-year 
advertising campaign. He looks for the 
eventual establishment of Monitor 
stores specializing in Monitor products. 

A deal with manufacturers whereby 
Monitor Corp. will get a commission on 
sales to Monitor distributors is expected 
to provide the funds for advertising, 
ofice expenses, and other overhead 
costs. In many aspects the Monitor plan 
resembles the private branding opera- 
tions of such voluntary chains as I.G.A. 
(Independent Grocers’ Alliance of Amer- 
ica) or Clover Farms in which the head- 
quarters organization, operating as a 
broker, pays its brand-development ex- 
penses, staff salaries, and general over- 
head out of the commissions collected 
from suppliers. 
¢ Testing Considered—Although selec- 
tion of a manufacturer’s products will 
be determined mainly on the experi- 
cnce of the director-distributors, Quinn 
talks of using an established testing 
bureau. 

An optimist over the plan’s prospects, 
Quinn expects to reach the $100,000,- 
000 volume goal by the third year after 
the war in Europe comes to an end. 
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Drawing from 
photograph furnished by 
Carne gie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation 


Whether it’s a lifting job that calls for the maneu- 
verability and operating ease of a lift truck, ora multi- 
ton lift that demands the strength of a giant traveling 
crane—putting tons on the spot is done by effortless, 
finger-tip control, when loads travel on anti-friction 
Torrington Bearings. 

In the application illustrated, the high load 
capacity and compact design of the Torrington 
Type NCS Heavy-Duty Needle Bearings make them 
ideal for installation in the crane’s axle housings. 

Out of the ordinary bearing applications are an 
important part of the service of Torrington’s Bantam 
Bearings Division. Whether you need counsel on 
standard or large, custom-built, anti-friction bearings, 
consult our engineering staff. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY - BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


NEEDLE - BALL 


STRAIGHT ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER 


OW is no time for us at 
home to relax our efforts. 
Our fighting men overseas 
are engaged in the grimmest, 
most deadly fighting of the 


entire war. 


Our job is to see that these 
men have every fighting 
chance...that they are better 
equipped ...better supplied... 
at all times...than the enemy. 


Keep those sleeves rolled up! 


Keep those sleeves rolled 
up and let’s all continue to 
produce and move materials 


vital to Victory. 


That’s why the Erie and 
other American Railroads are 
pledged to continue their all- 
out effort in rolling the mate- 
rials of war to all fighting 
fronts. 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps 


Erie Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


Radiophoto Ads 


RCA uses a new method of 
placing copy in global market. 
reducing time to hours or days 
instead of weeks or month: 


A stepped-up method of placing ad 
vertising copy in global markets 
a matter of hours or days, rather 
weeks or months, was demonstrat: t 
week by the RCA Victor Division 
Radio Corp. of America, which 
use of radiophoto facilities 
e Copy Sent by Radio—From RCA 
Communications, Inc., station it 
Rocky Point, L. I, and San Fran ), 
copy was flashed by radiophoto p: 
in ‘five minutes (for an 84x10-in. print 
to stations in London, Stockholm 
Cairo, and Sydney. Prints were mad 
in cach city and were airmailed to RCA 
and J. Walter Thompson advertising 
agency representatives in other key cit 
ies, where the English of the advertis 
ments was translated into other |an- 
guages. 

Matrixes then were made and 
mailed to publications within the area 
of the key cities 
e Anniversary Ads—In the demonstra 
tion, the RCA 25th anniversary ad 
vertisement was sent to 274 newspapers, 


radiophoto process commemorates 
the company’s 25th anniversary. 
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The first Radio Corp. of America ad 
to be flashed around the world by 


of ye 


Be 


BU 


* Interesting Facts About Another Industry Through Which Bemis Bags Serve Every American Family 


1 told him 


you didnt 


order any CEMENT 


_.BUT HE INSISTS THESE 


The Cement Industry, using hundreds of 
millions of paper and cotton bags a year, is 
one of the many Bemis has served for scores 


of years. 


Bemis makes cotton, burlap and paper ship- 


FOUR BAGS ARE FOR you’ 


Whoever you are—businessman, lawyer, 
housewife, druggist, student, it makes no 
difference— did you know that four bags 


of cement are made for you every year? 


You may not buy it... or even see it 
...as cement. But the American portland 
cement industry, in normal times, annu- 
ally produces approximately four bags 
for every man, woman and child in the 
United States. And you certainly use 


your share, and more. There’s scarcely 


ping bags for almost limitless types and sizes 
for literally hundreds of different uses ...and 
new uses are developing constantly. Almost 
everything you eat, wear or use may make at 
least part of its trip to you in a Bemis Bag. 


BUY AN EXTRA WAR BOND TODAY...AND KEEP IT! 


a minute that you aren't enjoying the 
advantages of this versatile, long-lasting, 
firesafe plastic. 

Think it over. The buildings you live, 
work, play and worship in...cement 
used a score of ways. The farms your 
food comes from... 
silos, tanks—a hundred uses. Your water 
supply ... filtration beds, 
pipe, pumping stations. The factories, 
mill and stores that supply you... 
cement. Nearly everything you use travels 
over concrete roads, on railroads that 
use concrete scores of ways, or by planes 
that land on concrete runways. And you 
yourself walk and ride on concrete 


every day. 


barns, milk house, 
reservoirs, 


more 


Yes, waking or sleeping, you’re mak- 
ing good use of your four bags of cement. 
It’s as ever-present as the air you breathe 
... and you're almost as dependent on it 


- BEMIS BRO. BAG (0. 


4 GENERAL OFFICES: $T. LOUIS 


Berle, Cotton and Paper Bags 
© ae pants eet THE COUKTRY 
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How to keep a cash register 


cool and collecting 


Cash registers feel the heat. For 
example, it has been reported that 
one big department store in warm 
weather averaged only 60 sales to 
every 100 visitors. With air con- 
ditioning, the sales rate rose to 
something like 120 per hundred. 


After the war, controlled atmos- 
phere will be more than profitable; 
in many cases it will be essential. 
And not just for commercial es- 
tablishments, but in offices, insti- 
tutions, industrial plants, apart- 
ments and, eventually, homes. 


An air-conditioned world is on 
the way. Yet the science of cool- 
ing might not be nearly so effi- 
cient and practical were it not for 
copper: For necessary tube coils 


For your convenience, Chase 
maintains 25 sales offices (19 
with warebouse stocks ) in prin- 
cipal manufacturing centers 
throughout the country. 


and other vital parts in condition- 
ing equipment, no other material 
approaches copper, commercially, 
in resistance to rust and corrosion, 


ease of bending, and durability. 


In planning what you will buy 
—and make—once the war is won; 
Chase asks you to note how many 
of the more practical things to 


come make use of copper or a : 


copper base alloy. Note, too, how 
often this ageless metal bears the 
trade-mark of Chase Brass & 
Copper Co. Incorporated, Water- 
bury, Connecticut—Subsidiary of 
Kennecott Copper Corporation. 


Chase 


BRASS & COPPER 


and was made available in 118 lan cguap 
to 12,500,000 persons in 47 co 
The languages included Af 
Arabic, and Hindu dialects. 

The advertisement transmitt 
prepared in four sizes, includ: ne 
two columns by 7 in., which the Office 
of War Information said would | 
acceptable for those countries in which 
RCA is cooperating with O\\1 oy 
advertising. 

The radiophoto process is siilar ty 
that used for wirephotos, but requires 
no wires between transmission and te. 
ception points. 

A glossy photographic print «f the 
advertising copy is inserted in the radio. 
photo transmitter over a cylinder tun. 
ing in front of an “electric eye” o 
photoelectric cell which scans the pic. 
ture line by line from left to right. 

As the tube scans the image, it sends 

out light signals varying according to 
dark and light spots on the photograph. 
These are broadcast, and are picked up 
at overseas receiving stations where they 
are translated into identical light and 
dark shadings on sensitized paper. For 
perfect reception, each transmission ya- 
ries in the time of day selected and the 
frequency chosen. Both high and low 
frequencies are used, depending on 
which is most favorable for transmitting 
the advertising copy to a given reception 
point. 
e Future Plans—The experience gained 
will be applied to campaigns advertising 
RCA’s products as well as the selected 
lines of noncompetitive articles the cor- 
poration will distribute throughout the 
world in the postwar period (BW- 
Jan.13°45,p113). 


Transmitter used in sending advertis- 
ing by radio is just like those that are 
operated by news-picture syndicates to 
send wirephotos and _radiophotos 
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IT HELPED PRODUCE RECORD-BREAKING 
TONNAGES on one of the world’s larg- 


est power shovels. 


IT HELPED SET THE WORLD’S RECORD 
for tin-plate production by the 


world’s fastest cold-strip mill. 


WHAT IS IT? 


It’s the G-E amplidyne, one of the most 
important electrical developments in many 
years. It is helping to cut the operating 
‘cost of machine tools, saw mills, arc fur- 
naces, mine hoists, and much other elec- 
trically driven equipment. 


Be sure your plans to cut postwar produc- 
tion costs take full advantage of this versa- 
tile equipment, which looks like an ordinary 
generator and is just as simple to operate 
and maintain. Bulletin GEA-4186 tells 
how the amplidyne works, and details 
many typical applications. May we send 
your copy? General Electric Company, 
Se 5, N. Y. 


Buy oll the BONDS you can—oand keep al! you buy 


ON THE B-29, it furnished the in- 
stantly responsive muscle which 
makes the remote gun-control sys- 


tem work. 


iT CuT TO 6 SECONDS the total 
round-trip time of the world’s fast- 


est saw-mill carriage. 


THE G-E AMPLIDYNE 


Heat Treating 
regi Equipment 


President and General Manager, 
Bridgeport Brass Company 


Mr. Herman W. Steinkraus, President and Gen- 
eral Manager of Bridgeport Brass Company, in 
commenting on the part that Gas plays in the 
Company’s plant, said: 

“Here at Bridgeport where we pride ourselves 
on our progress in manufacture, in research and 
in use of the most modern equipment, we find 
Gas a valuable ally in heat treating metals. Its 
features of automatic operation, precision control, 
cleanliness and economy are important factors in 
our use of Gas for industrial heat treating pro- 
cesses. We find the knowledge and cooperation of 
the local Industrial Gas Engineers of considerable 
assistance, too, in getting the most out of Gas.” 

The experience of Bridgeport Brass Company 
with Gas is duplicated countless times all over 
the country. It will pay your company to consult 


your local Industrial Gas Engineer. 


Charter for Autos 


Dealers seek unlimited 
franchise term, and revision of 
contracts to prohibit breaking 
agreement without cause. 


Practically since the start of t 
tomobile business, and especial]; : 
cent years, dealers have fought thei; 
factories for better selling agreement 

Recent proposals by the Nationa! A 
tomobile Dealers Assn. indicate ¢} 
after the war the retail outlet wil! cam 
paign for still further advantage, jn 
their franchises. 

e@ Ask No-term Contract—For instance 
the N.A.D.A. policy proposes that sel! 
ing contracts be made continuing 


rather than limited as to term. Further. 
N.A.D.A. wants these agreements to be 
subject to cancellation only for ‘just 
cause” to be passed upon by a com 
mittee of each manufacturer, including 


representatives of factory and dealers 

Should a contract be canceled, this 

N.A.D.A. policy statement suggests, 
dealers’ lease obligations should be as- 
sumed by the factory in reasonable 
degree. 
@ Dealer Limit Urged—Under the pro 
posals, manufacturers could appoint 
dealers only in proportion to the sales 
potential of the area involved, and 
manufacturers would make all sales 
through dealers, thus eliminating fleet 
sales business customarily done by the 
factories themselves, 

This N.A.D.A. program also seeks 

remuneration from manufacturers for 
dealers caught with cars on their hands 
when new models appear. 
e@ Early Plans Asked—The N.A.D.A 
headed up its proposals with a call on 
all manufacturers to state their postwar 
distribution policies as soon as possible 
Larger discounts were urged to mect 
the anticipated increased cost of postwar 
retail operations 

So far, three manufacturers have de- 
scribed their plans. General Motors has 
promised automatic continuation of cur- 
rent contracts for specified postwar 
periods (BW —Jul.15°44,p103). Stude 
baker has raised discounts and elimi- 
nated distributorships (BW —Aug.19 44, 
p90). 

Nash has just announced a new fran- 
chise agreement under which liberalized 
contracts run through September, 1°46, 
and will be limited to 1,500 dealers in 
important markets, thus raising the av- 
erage sales potential of each. Discounts 
are increased, including retroactive 
bonuses based on volume in each model 
year—a program said to give Nash deal- 
ers a structure equal to the best in the 
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. and medium-price fields covered 
the company’s Cars. 
pntrols Favored—Meanwhile, a not- 
1. sentiment for enlarged government 
trols in automobile distribution is 
narent in the findings of a report by 
Pennsylvania Automobile Assn.’s 
stwar planning committee. 
Of some 600 dealers questioned, 42% 
ought government controls should be 
rcised over postwar car distribution 
la means of preventing overproduction 
4 enforced deliveries to dealers. No 
e limit on such a policy was speci- 
4. Some form of protection in fac- 
dealer contracts against forced de 
ries was asked by 91% of the dealers. 
ndorse Credit Rules—Continuance of 
e ceilings after the war was fav- 
don new cars and trucks by 29% 
the retailers. Control over instal- 
t buying of new and used vehicles 
s indorsed by 65%; and 84% of the 
slers said they would be satisfied with 
tinuation ef regulation “W” of the 
deral Reserve Bank, which restricts 
is and rates of credit paper. 
federal licensing of manufacturers 
s supported by 38% of all dealers 
led. Around one-third of them fa- 
ed licensing of retail dealers and 
ributors. State licensing laws for 
nufacturers, distributors, and dealers 
e recommended by almost half of 
bse replying to the questionnaire. 


. 


ignpost on the road back: Last week 
i for the first time in four years a 
tshot liberation edition of French 
gue, counterpart of the American 
ide Nast publication, appeared on 
street corners of Paris; it was printed 
paper allocated by the French gov- 
ment. . . . Recent addition to the 
rgrowing list of newsletters is the 
page, $18-a-year “Fletcher’s Retail 
took” aimed at department, variety, 
drug stores, and edited by J. A. 
‘cher who was formerly executive 
1 of “Chain Store Age.” . . . The 
yrette shortage is fast turning the 
into a nation of pipe smoking 
nen, according to reports to the 
ional Assn. of Tobacco Distributors 
ch indicate women have bought 
000 pipes in the last three months; 
itisfy its new customers the industry 
iming out pipes with daintier bowls, 
cful stems, and colored plastic 
ithpieces to match costumes. 
‘months the Duquesne Light Co. 
Pittsburgh, pioneer sponsor of the 
tor Electric Co.’s famous Appliance 
oration Plan or “Swap Plan” (BW— 
26'43.p87) has swapped war sav- 
stamps for 18,951 out-of-service ap- 
nees and, after reconditioning, re- 
them at an estimated $334,183. 
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Buffalo Air Conditioning Cabinet 
provides cool clean air in a 


bottling works. 


Buffalo Unit Coolers are largely used in 
fruit and vegetable storage rooms. 


Buffalo fans ventilate this food 
packing plant. 


equipment 


Probably yet to be the decisive factor in 
winning the War, FOOD is one of America’s 
major industries. In food processing plants, 
large and small, skilled workmen bake, 
cook, can, preserve, process, dry and freeze 
fogastuffs, so that we and our allies may eat. 

“Buffalo” equipment has been largely 

used in all branches of the food industry 
for many years. Buffalo fans and air 
washers were installed years ago by pro 
gressive manufacturers who early recog 
nized the advantages of clean air. Buffalo 
Breezo-fin and Lowboy Unit Heaters are 
used in hundreds of food plants. When 
frozen foods became practical, hundreds of 
Buffalo fans were installed in quick freez 
ing plants to circulate chilled air. Several 
years ago, when dehydration was estab 
lished on a production scale, manufacturers 
of drying equipment used hundreds of 
Buffalo fans. 


In meat packing plants and cold storage 
warehouses, Buffalo Unit Coolers provide 
any desired low temperature. 

With the varied experience Buffalo engi 
neers have had, and with the wide range 
of air-moving and -conditioning products 
we manufacture—it’s no wonder that food 
processors “‘come to Buffalo’ when they 
have an air engineering problem. Your re- 
quirements, large or small, will have our 


careful attention. 


Buffalo Forge Company 
458 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ont. 


rst 
For Fans’ 
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Fans and Air Conditioning Equipment 


PRODUCTS WANTED | 
In Building and 


Well-known manufacturer of war a with ex- 
tensive manufacturi - 


ouse-hold —- Would = going company 
in this fleld. Repl 

Box 4 1” Business Week 
330 West 42nd 8t., 


New York 18, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Prosperous corporation manufacturing ma- 
chine shop accessories. Purchasers may 
take over management if desired. Present 
management will stay if a few stock- 
holders who want to sell are bought out. 
Present management has new “sure-fire” 
products and real distributor contacts. A 
successful company for 86 years doing 
business through mill supply and hard- 
ware trade. 40,000 square feet, 16 acres 
land abutting rail lines. Foundry, machine 
shop, administration building, etc. Equip- 
ment in goed condition. Reply to 


Box 429, Business Week 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. ¥° 


SUTSTANDING 
SALESMEN 


Excellent Earnings NOW 
and UNUSUAL Post-War 
Opportunities 


if you have successfully sold high-grade merchan- 

dise or service, we invite you to write to us. We are 
a 78-year old manufacturer, rated AA- At. We bn 

ture a _ of newest, most modern ‘e-fightin 


AUTOF Yastor™ the 
amaz ne binati and manual fire 
— sher and alarm that holds unequaled rec- 
ords. Write us for full details. 


THE AUTOFYRSTOP CO. Sort. BS Bw 
2035 Washington Ave., Philadel 


THIS IS AN ELEVATOR 


OOK AT an elevator from the outside and all you 

see is the box-like car. It appears a simple gadget. 

But above and below the car—and attached to it— 
is the real elevator. 


The many safety features of Sedgwick Electric Freight 
Elevators, for example, are not visible from the out- 


side. But look into the shaftway—you'll see the elec- 
tro-magnetic brake that stops the car if the current 
is interrupted from any cause . . . the centrifugal 
, -y governor that operates the car safety and brings 

car to a complete stop should it descend at ex- 


cessive speed or should the cables break . . . the 
efficient self- + motor that cuts operating costs 
and simplifies install 


ation, 
Sedgwick's engineering staff is at your service, | 


to help and show you how Sedgwick elevators an 
dumb waiters reduce costs by making the movement 
of men, material and merchandise safer, surer, more 
economical. 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
159 West 15th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


BLEVATORS © HOISTS «© DUMB WAITERS 


LABOR 


No-Strike Test 


Philip Murray is hopeful 
of retention, but strong battle 
looms as U.A.W. factions, other 
issues enter pledge vote. 


Not since Pearl Harbor, when chiefs 

of the A.F.L. and C.1.0. promised that 
their organizations would not strike for 
the duration of the war, has labor’s 
rank and file had an opportunity to 
vote on the no-strike pledge. Starting 
this week, however, 1,200,000 ballots 
are being mailed in a national referen- 
dum among members of the United 
Auto Workers (C.I.O.), the nation’s 
largest, and in some ways most aggres- 
sive, labor organization, which is now 
restive because of failure to get action 
on its wage demands from the National 
War Labor Board. 
e Murray Expects Victory—Philip Mur- 
ray, C.1.O.’s president, expects to be 
able to announce on Mar. 8, when the 
ballots will all be counted, that the auto 
workers union has approved continuance 
of the pledge. But some C.1.O. leaders 
do not share Murray’s confidence about 
the result. 

The fact that enough dissatisfaction 

with the pledge existed within U.A.W. 
to force officers to conduct the refer- 
endum against their will signifies a siz- 
able vote for repeal. And a number of 
recent developments may swell the total 
vote for repeal. 
e Montgomery Ward Case—Contribut- 
ing to the possibility that U.A.W. may 
junk its pledge is the recent Montgom- 
ery Ward strike, which started in De- 
troit, and which the auto workers say 
proves that strike action is the only de- 
vice that can get the government to 
back up an order of the NWLB. An- 
other factor increasing sentimerit for 
withdrawing the pledge is NWLB’s 
delay in rendering a decision in the Gen- 
eral Motors case in which U.A.W. has 
demanded that the board revise the 
wage bracket system (BW —Dec.16’44, 
p78). 

Other developments making propo- 
nents of keeping the pledge uncomfort- 
able are the retention of the Little Steel 
formula, the good news from the war 
fronts, and, as is inevitably the fate 
of every U.A.W. issue, the involve- 
ment of the pledged question in the 
bitter politics of U.A.W. factionalism. 
© Left-Wing for Pledge—Actually, no 
ranking union official of any faction has 
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come out for rescinding t 

Top leaders who are active ir 
influence the referendum 
members of a “U.A.W.-C.L.O. Nations 
Committee for Retention of the \, 
Strike Pledge.” This commit 

is circularizing the memb« 
buying newspaper advertise: :ent 
reach the rank and file (bcloy 
financed by left-wing C.I.O 

tions (the National Maritime Union ay 
the United Office & Profession i) Woe. 
ers Union have each contribut.d $5 
and left-wing locals within U.A.\\ 


UAW-CIO WORKERS of AMERICA: 


dice 


TO RETAIN THE 
NO-STRIKE PLEDGE! 
STAND BY OUR FIGHTING MEN! 


VOTE "YES"! 22232 
VOTE “YES”! i: 
VOTE “YES”! 2 
VOTE “YES! 
VOTE “YES”! 3: 
VOTE “YES”! 2 
VOTE “YES”! 3 


ad qrester seat 
Mé&n and Women of the UAW-CIO! Speed the f 
Loved Ones! Vote “Yes” to Retain The No-Stri 


f 


ERSEZERREGT PSEC TI ESE? 
: DEAR UP RD RET Db ah ee 
i 


Fe) 5 


COMMITTEE HOGTRS: 400 Hofmann Bidg., Detroit |, Mich. 


PHOme Ch Mlb 


A 6x14-in. ad from the New Yo 
Times is typical of the displays bough 
this week by supporters of th CI. 
auto union’s no-strike pledg¢ Besid 
space in dailies, weeklies, and foreig 
language papers, the commu! 
retention of the vow is taking 10 


time to win votes in the com 


election which involves a vital 18% 


UAW-CIO NATIONAL COMMITTEE for RETENTION OF THE NO-SPRINE PLEDE 
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behind 
Cost of 
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The Patriotic and Profitable Way to make 
Your Own “Paper Money” 


VERY dollar cut out of waste motion is a whole dollar 
added to profit—and your paper work is the quick, 
y way to make these dollars. Multigraph Simplified 
ysiness Methods are making thousands of dollars for 
hers by savings like these: 

Invoicing in a big farm machinery corporation 20 days 
behind in spite of overtime work; now invoices up-to-date. 
Cost of writing purchase orders cut 3 for another machin- 
ery manufacturer. 

Complicated factory orders in a war plant written in 8 
minutes instead of 2 hours; production started sooner. 
Confidential reports for a beverage firm issued 2 days 
earlier; former danger of leaks eliminated. 

10 “necessary” forms reduced to 1 at Army Service Force 
depots, saving paper, time, and money. 

Better control and substantial savings in a big automotive 


plant by providing greater legibility and more copies than 
were possible with carbons. 


If you have thought of Multigraph and Multilith as just 
machines to reproduce forms, your conception of them 
will be entirely altered when you learn how they can write 
purchase orders, invoices, factory job orders, and reports 
—identify shipments—write shipping documents and 
packing lists. 


In fact, these modern machines can do nearly all of 
your repetitive paper work faster, easier, more accurately 
and economically. 


Yes, Multigraph, Multilith and Addressograph machines 
save manpower, Conserve paper, and make money—today 
and for all years to come. 


If you are the man in your company interested in seeing 
it make profits—and continue to make them under postwar 
competition—phone our local office or write the Research 
and Methods Department, Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration—Cleveland 17. Sales agencies with service and 
supply departments in all principal cities of the world. 


Multi raph 


TAAQE-MARK REE 


WS PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Maltigraph, Multilith and Addressograph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY 


OF CLEVELAND 


BANK 


Statement of Condition 


DECEMBER 50, 1944 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks ......++-- 
United States Government Obligations. . . . 
Other Securities °° 
Loans and Discounts .....++eeee08-8 


Investment in Banking Premises. ...... - 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and Letters 
> i a a rae ere 


Accrued Interest . «ec cccccececececces 


Ocher ASOMB 6c co coc coer ddbescevsoce 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock. . ... +++ $ 9,000,000.00 
9,000,000.00 
2,580,823.13 


Surplus. .. +6 eeeeecee 


Undivided Profits < “eeee 


$108,229,561.50 
272,558,290.50 
9,185,207.86 
81,819,308.68 
1,550,000.00 


825,229.92 
1,101,313.45 
209,572.17 


Reserves . 2. ese eeecececeveeeeees 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit ....... 
Accrued Interest and Expenses. . .....++-. 
Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . . ... 


Corporation, Individual and 
Bank Deposits. . . . » . $312,922,152.89 


42,359,406.08 
16,918,495.89 


Savings Deposits ......° 
Trust and Public Deposits. . 


U. S. Government War Loan 


Beene « 4 -s + + 4 4 8s 77,816,929.81 


$475,478,484.08 


$20,580,823.13 
3,081,180.70 
825,229.92 
646,720.39 
327,545.27 


450,016,984.67 


Contingent Liability on unused 
loan commitments ..... $42,820,375.63 


$475,478,484.08 


NOTE: United States Government obligations carried at 
$97,115,624.90 are pledged to secure trust and public deposits, 
U.S. Government War Loan account, and for other purposes 


as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


also has the support of Phil 
for political and nonfaction 

Walter Reuther, U.A.W. 
dent and leader of the right 
refused to associate himself 
committee because, he chars 
promoted by the Commu 
though he has asked that the 
retained, his followers in th« 
actively campaigning for vot 
the no-strike pledge, thus o 
the curious reversal of votes \ 
finds the erstwhile trouble-mal. 
munists on the side of busines 
the right-wing vulnerable to « 
obstructionism. The status « 
ers adherents is of conside: 
nificance because, in all tests of stre 
during the last few years, the 
Communist faction in U.A.W. hi: 
able to muster a majority. 
e Sentiment for Strike Weapon-}. 
hind all the political meaneuvering, it 
seems clear that genuine scutiment 
exists for restoring the use of thic strike 
weapon to its prewar scale. Union 
leaders know that even if U.A.W. vote; 
overwhelmingly to maintain the pledge, 
it will be increasingly difficult to hold 
the rank and file in line on a no-strike 
program. And industry knows that a 
vote to rescind the pledge is not simp 
a negative vote to erase it. It is a vote 
calling for immediate strike action. 


Part-Time Shifts 


Labor is attracted to two 


plants by opportunity to work 


on four-hour shifts to supplement 


regular crews. 


An approach to the solution of in 

dustry’s worst wartime problems—labor 
shortage and absenteeism—has been 
made by the Planters Nut & Chocolate 
Co. in supplementing its regular labor 
force with three four-hour shifts. 
e In Two Plants—The plan, now wor: 
ing well in the concern’s Toronto (Can- 
ada) and Suffolk (Va.) plants, is attract- 
ing additional workers from among 
both men and women living near the 
plants who could not regularly jom 
daily eight-hour shifts. 

The idea was put into effect at To 
ronto late in 1943. The concern uses 
a high percentage of women workers, 
and it was found that many potential 
employees could not combine house 
keeping with full-time employment. 

@ Labor Force Doubled—To overcome 
this employment obstacle, Planters ¢& 
tablished three short-end shifts, which 
run from 7 a.m. to 1] a.m.; 1] a.m. f 
3 p.m.; and 7 p.m. to 1] p.m. 
Results were immediate, and satisfac 
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One day you'll sit in your living room while 


ig, it : — world events form an endless caravan before 
ment : 


wi) é PLP Ca : - your eyes. 

trike og 1 : = — Television will have “arrived”... out of the 
nion Al unseen universe of the electron. 
votes (yu df Nickel will be present on that occasion too— 
edge, Se a | for in all television tubes it is Nickel, coated 
hold a Hl uy & with barium and strontium oxides, that 
strike i] “hatches” the electrons. This red hot Nickel 

7 | rh e oe base cathode gives off a dless stream of 
ory: l i l\ ay ase C e gives off an endless stre 

. iil : particles of negative electricity. These are 
mpiy the “electrons” that do man’s bidding —that 
Vote enable him to break up a picture into thou- 
sands of pieces and fit them back together 
again on your television screen. 


two 


vork 


nent a Yj Nickel is as essential in 
— the radio broadcasting 
station’s tubes as in the 

tubes in your home set. Just as it helped 


£ i ‘ \ Ij = give birth to radio, Nickel is assisting 
ft in- \ Y er 4 eke 

bel AM A yf : television not only in providing the ex- 
7 ‘sibel Y ff; oe = tremely efficient cathode but for other 
a : = % é parts of many tubes. In these and 
olate 


dozens of other ways versatile Nickel 


labor 5 \ =, : is your “unseen friend”—as much a 
SS part of your daily life as the blueing 
work: fie == i : in your laundry or the yeast in 


Ca- : — your bread. 
tract- i : 


mong A ( S SEE e Company, Inc. 
- the ae the. M ckel 
0) ee : (= setarnationll ft New York 6, N. ¥. 


5 International Nickel—world’s largest miners, 
* < = smelters and refiners of Nickel and Platinum 
L 10 , metals .. . the producers of INCO Nickel 

uses : | alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL. 
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What's the 


LABOR 
PICTURE 


in Santa Clara County? 


Here is factual information for manufacturers 
who are planning to locate on the West Coast! 


Chief among today’s many manufacturing problems is the ques- 
tion of labor. Is it available . .. permanent. . . and productive? 
Santa Clara County’s labor record during the war years has been 
outstanding—and the future promises to be even brighter. 


Labor is co-operative: During the entire course 
of the war there has not been one strike in Santa Clara County. 


Labor is productive: Records of one Santa 
Clara County manufacturer, operating plants in various sections 
of the county, show that the production of their Santa Clara 
County plant is approximately 159 higher than average. 


Labor is available: To meet war needs, in ex- 
cess of 10,000 skilled and semi-skilled workers have been avail- 
able for Santa Clara County plants. The vast majority are per- 
manent residents of this area. Likewise, seasonal cannery oper- 
ations require approximately 20,000 extra workers during peak 
seasons. Santa Clara County has never failed to deliver. 


At no time has Santa Clara County suffered such acute labor 
shortages as other Pacific Coast areas. You can count on an ade- 
quate, co-operative, productive labor supply in Santa Clara 
County—now and in the future. 


Get all of the picture 


“Post War Pacific Coast’’"—a factual 36-page 
book about Santa Clara County—gives the 
complete picture. Write for it today —on 
your business letterhead. 


DEPT. W 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA 
COUNTY Goon 


he population center of the Pacific Coast 


\ \h AWN, " 


tory. Soon the labor force w:. doy 
The workers liked the plan, ind abs 
teeism declined. 
@ Doesn’t End Overtime—’) }¢ shag 
end shift plan was installed | Plante 
Suffolk (Va.) plant in October, 104 
The labor problem was rticulagy 
acute in that area, due to the compe 
tion of Hampton Roads (1 V—Jul3 
’43,p29), but the part-time shift has g 
tracted 88 part-time men workers, ag 
192 women. 
All employees are paid according 
the scale of wages set up in « contr 
with a C.1.0. union. Despite the easing 
of the labor problem by the recruitmeg 
of part-time workers, regular crews gy 
working overtime. 


Ford’s Incentive 


To boost steel mill outpy 
the company and U.A.W. loc 
are negotiating incentive pay 
plan, first in the industry. 


An incentive pay schedule, whid 
may soon be set up in the Ford Mote 
Co. steel mill, first arrangement of i 
kind in the passenger car industry, i 
likely to spread to the rest of the Ford 
empire if it proves successful 
e Approval Expected—Negotiations ag 
under way between the company and 
Ford Local 600 of the C.I.O. Unité 
Auto Workers on details of the } 
After these are completed, apy 
for approval of the plan will be madet 
the National War Labor Board whic 
both parties expect to look favora 
upon the innovation. 

The turn to incentive pay is unpre 

dented at Ford. Founder Henry Fo 
has always worked on the principle that 
he has always paid a fair day’s wage for 
a fair day’s work. He still believes t 
is so, but the Ford steel mill has bee 
forced by circumstances to lift its output 
by its bootstraps. It is no secret in the 
steel industry that Ford’s tonnage, fo 
the amount of equipment and 1 
power utilized, has not been up to bed 
averages. 
e Cheaper Outside?—Ford may have 
been able to buy steel outside cheape 
than he could smelt ore and _ produc 
openhearth sheet and strip and smal 
amounts of ~ electric-furnace _ ste 
Whether this might have been true 0 
prewar days, it is certainly considered 
true now. Detroit worker efficiency * 
well below previous levels, according t 
management men in almost all plant 
and Ford’s steel mill should not be 1 
exception to the rule. 

Looking toward the postwar ; 
with an eye to achieving all p 
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Keep the change— cy 
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[ A simplified Annual Report of the American Railroads in their third year at war | 


\ 1944, the railroads rendered to the American 
public the greatest volume of service ever per- 
med by any agency of transportation. 


r doing this job, they received about 9" billion 
liars. That’s a lot of money — but most of it 
s earned by hauling tremendous tonnages of 
ight for less than one cent per ton per mile 
d carrying passengers for even less than before 


first World War. 
it of every dollar the railroads received — 
was paid out in pay rolls. 


‘ was paid for materials and supplies of all 


sorts and other operating expenses. 
19¢ was paid in taxes — federal, state and local. 


7¢ was paid in interest, rents and other charges 
— a great share of which went to insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, endowed institutions. 


2¢ was paid in dividends to stockholders. 


5¢ was left over in “change” to cover all such 
things as restoring roadways and equipment after 
the war, paying off debts, and providing reserves 
for the improvement of plant and the modern- 
ization of service necessary to keep pace with 
American progress. 


\AT; 
oS O, 
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AMERICAN 


° 


 (§LROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


HETHER IT BANISHES 

a child’s fear, or ac- 
companies protection of 
industrial workers, sym- 
pathy is priceless. It typifies Hardware 
Mutuals policy back of the policy in ren- 
dering service under the terms of a work- 
men’s compensation and liability policy. 
Because it means promptness, sym- 
pathy, and scrupulous fair-dealing in 
handling claims, the policy back of the 
policy helps build good employe relations. 
In industrial accident prevention its value 
is equally great, for it provides a complete 
safety engineering program that 
corrects each individual plant hazard. 


As for “dollar value,” the 


The Policy Back of 
the Policy 
Our way of doing business 
that makes your interests 
our first consideration. 


all types of Hardware 
Mutuals insurance: Work- 
men’s compensation, auto- 
mobile, fire and allied lines, 
burglary, plate glass, general liability, 
etc. Yearly since organization, careful 
selection of risks has returned sizable 
dividends to policyholders, These total 
over $87,000,000. 

Let the Hardware Mutuals full-time 
representative help you gain greater service 
and savings with the policy back of the 
policy. Send for our free booklet of prac- 
tical ideas on Industrial Safety Procedure. 


FEDERATED HARDWARE MUTUALS 
Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Imwrance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, W iscomin 
Mutual Implement and Hardware lemrance Company, Home Office, Owatonna, Minnesia 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


policy back of the policy assures 


standard, low-cost protection in 


Heme Office, Stevens Point, Wixousty 
LICENSED IN EVERY STATE 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. * Offices Coast to Coast 
Compensation, Automobile and other lines of non-assessable 
Casualty and Fire Insurance 


values in cars, Ford official 
satisfied with this situation, ‘| 
in the U.A.W. and said t¢ 
some way could be found to : 
nage cost, it might be neces; 
down the steel mill after th: 
@ Favored by Both—With ; 
dues-payers in the steel mill 
Local 600, the unionists wer 
in trying to remedy the sit: 
incentive plan caught the fay 
company and union. 

Steel mills generally set up 
base, on which another 30% « 
pay can be earned by norm 
tion, more by added output. | 
ing is that this division should 
Otherwise, the Ford plan y: 
from incentive plans based o1 
in many steel mills. 
@ Payroll to Shrink—It is |i 
should the plan be adopted t 
be some reduction in the pres¢ 
of the Ford mills—another m 
will have the tacit support of | 
who would rather see 90% 
men at work, rather than none 

If the Ford steel mill opens t 
to applying incentives to Ford assem 
lines, the program might put other aut 
companies on the same tra 
doubled efforts to correct the 
production standards which they fer 


imay drive car costs up in the po 


years. 


CUSTOMERS’ MAN 


Several nights a week, Charles Ander 
soon, delivery driver, irons shirts in4 


laundry plant at Oak Park, Ill, ¢ 


smooth out his troubles. Deliven 
schedules went askew because of t! 
laundry’s labor pinch, and Anderson 
weary of explaining to angry custom 
ers, decided to do something about tt 
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ag Test Coming 


Next NLRB election at 
Thompson Products Co. plants 
ay send issue of free speech 
» the Supreme Court. 


The question of how far an em- 
lover Call gO iN Opposing union organ- 
> ae oe of tis plant (BW —Jul.1’44,p93) 
Cviow fis due for a new test in the renewal of 
he perennial struggle of the C.1.0. 
inited Auto Workers to organize the 
leveland plants of Thompson Prod- 
ycts, Inc., and its subsidiary, ‘Thompson 
\ircraft Products Co. 

«New Vote Recommended—Frederick 
th llEC. Crawford, president of the Thomp- 
» mayfson companies and board chairman of 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers, 
« far has been victorious in a seven- 
year fight to keep both the C.I.O. and 
day's IE the A.F.L. out of his plants. The most 
recent National Labor Relations Board 
> wayfmdection at Thompson Products (BW— 
Sep.9’44,p98) resulted in a decisive vic- 
- autofam tory for the companies. 
» fm But in campaigning leading up to 
the vote among his 16,000 employees, 
Crawford took the stump personally “to 
correct union falsehoods.” The unions 
charged this was illegal interference 
with an election (BW —Sep.16'44,p94) 
and filed protests with NLRB. After 
an investigation, the NLRB agreed that 
it was and recommended that a new 
election be called. 
eU.A.W. Ace in Action—The cam- 
paigning for this new test is expected 
to exceed in bitterness all previous cam- 
ins. The U.A.W. has imported 
Michael Chesnik, one of the leaders 
of the successful drive to sign the Ford 
Motor Co. Behind him will be all of 
the forces of the C.1.0., which has rec- 
ognized Crawford’s defiance of the 
UA.W. as a challenge to the parent 
organization. 

Since the last Thompson election, 

NLRB has adopted a new technique 
of enforcing management aloofness. The 
Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Adm Chicago recently granted an order re- 
Pe staining Servel, Inc., of Evansville, 
Ind., from participating in an election 
campaign (BW—Oct.7’44,p114). NLRB 
Chairman Harry A. Millis hailed this 
a guarantee of “‘a fair test” of employees’ 
deri wishes. 
nal *No Clear Precedent—The U.S. Su- 
tm preme Court so far has failed to estab- 
lish a clear-cut precedent for freedom- 
ofspeech cases against employers in- 
thal volved with NLRB. It has, however, 
ongm™ generally favored NLRB. 
mn In the Virginia Electric & Power-Co. 
itm ae (BW—Dec.27’41,p8), the court 
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“WELL. THAT'S OVER!” 


(UNTIL THE NEXT TIME) 


— 


A Todd 
would end the tiresome chore 
of signing checks by hand 


Don’t sign your life away! Execu- 
tive time is too valuable to waste 
on the routine task of signing your 
name. 


Todd Protectograph Check Sign- 
ers produce insured four-color, 
forgery-defying signatures—far 
safer than any pen-and-ink signa- 
tures—at the rate of 1000 to 3000 
per hour. 


A dual-lock system, removable 


Signer 


signature plate and positive auto- 
matic meter assure you of complete 
control over check issuance. 


Hand and electrically operated 
Todd Check Signers are now avail- 
able on priority (WPB 1688). If 
you qualify, we can supply a model 
to fit your budget and your needs. 

Ask your secretary to clip, fill in, 
and mail the coupon now for further 
information —without obligation. 


THE TODD CO., INC., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please let us have the facts about Todd Check 
Signers—how they save executive time and increase 
safety and control. 


BW-1-27-45 y 
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THE LABOR: ANGLE 


PLA.C. 


C.1L.0.’s Political Action Commit- 
tee has been making such small 
ripples in Washington that plans 
are being developed to shift atten- 
tion and divert forces to state cap- 
itals. Lansing, Mich., is the place 
to watch for an outline of what 
C.1.O. state legislative programs will 
be. Ten C.1.0. members now sit 
in the lower house of the Michigan 
legislature, constituting almost one- 
third of the total Democratic 
strength. 


Foremen 


The fight within the National 
Labor Relations Board that attracted 
wide public notice when the board's 
New York director, Charles Douds, 
was asked to resign (BW—Jan.20'45, 
p96) must inevitably pay off in 
either Harry Millis or Gerard Reilly 
leaving NLRB. Franklin Roosevelt 
will decide who stays. 

Other things being equal, presi- 
dential support could be expected to 
go to Milt who, when he was ap- 
pointed NLRB chairman, was prom- 
ised a free hand in running the 
agency. But Millis is now 72 years 
old and his term expires next August. 
Roosevelt might let the situation 
ride on the assumption that Millis 
will be content to retire—thus es- 
caping the kind of direct interven- 
tion which the President always 
seeks to avoid. 

Outside pressures brought to bear 
in the fight will be built around solid 
A.F.L. support for Reilly, C.1.O. 
support for Millis. Employer feel- 
ings obviously won’t be given much 
weight. But employers will not be 
forgetting that the _ Reilly-Millis 
views of the Wagner act contrast 
most sharply on the foreman union 
question. Reilly is opposed to apply- 
ing the act to supervisory employees; 
Millis holds that foremen should be 
accorded all the benefits of the law. 


Boomerang 


The “exit interview”—in which a 
trained personnel officer questions 
employees who announce they're 
going to quit—has proved to be a 
most useful device in getting pre- 
cise information about the causes of 
plant turnover. 


In its original form, exit inter- 
viewing was not thought of as an 
opportunity for persuading em- 
ployees to change their minds and 
stay on the job. But, in many 
plants, it has developed that way, 
despite professional contention that 
the candid expressions from workers 
which are required if the root causes 
of turnover are going to be deter- 
mined are just not forthcoming in 
exit interviews which become sales 
talks, or arguments. 

Last year the War Manpower 
Commission, never really personnel- 
minded, broadcast the information 
that a war plant had hired a one- 
armed, discharged Marine as an exit 
interviewer. Implied was the notion 
that when employees who wanted 
to quit came face-to-face with a 
man who had lost a limb in battle, 
they would feel ashamed and stay on 
their job. Some companies thought 
it a shrewd idea and hired veterans 
with obvious injuries as exit inter- 
viewers. Almost all of them have by 
now quietly abandoned the practice. 
They found that a worker deter- 
mined to quit simply didn’t appear 
for an exit interview; he walked out 
without notice and sent his wife in 
later for his last paycheck. The 
method succeeded in drying up the 
single most important source of in- 
formation on why employees quit. 


Cycle 


The labor front of this war shows 
little in common with that of the 
first world war. But one striking sim- 
ilarity has developed, and that in- 
volves manpower. 

By mid-1918, shortages of com- 
mon labor had become so acute that 
drastic regulations were issued con- 
cerning recruitment and hiring of 
unskilled men. They comprised the 
only category of labor put under gov- 
ernment rule. 

In the early stages of the present 
war we were exclusively concerned 
with shortages in the highest skilled 
labor categories. Our desperate need 
was for lens grinders, machinists, 
toolmakers, die sinkers, and such. 
Now, training, upgrading, and job 
simplification have made our need for 
skilled labor manageable. Our man- 
power crisis has become, as in the 
first world war, one of not having 
enough common labor. 


held that “pressure exerted © ¢q| 
an employer may no morc be 4, 
garded than pressure exerte: in oy, 
ways. 

In the Trojan Powder ( . 
refused to consider a lower court 1), 
against an employer, but on the ¢ 
day it denied certiorari in a si:ila; 
in which the ruling of a lower coy 
favored the American Tube Benj, 
Co. (BW—Oct.23'43,p5). Again, in 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp. case. certion. 
was denied and a ruling against the ey 
ployer was permitted to stand 
@ Jackson Raises Issue—These ¢ ise y. 
cited by Justice Robert H. Jacky, 
when, in an opinion concurring wit} 
decision that a Texas ‘labor contro} |yy 
was unconstitutional (BW —J.:n.]3'4; 
p100), he raised the issue of a one-side 
situation existing under the present jp 
terpretation of the National Labor 
lations Act 

Justice Jackson commented pointed 
that the court was applying a rule (th 
guarantee of free speech) the benefit of 
which it was denying to employers jy 
NLRB cases. 

When Crawford, who has consistent 
ly insisted on his right of free speed 
in labor relations, runs up against th 
newly defined policy of NLRB—cnune 
ated in the Servel case—he can be & 
pended upon to resist. The result might 
be a full Supreme Court test of the 
free speech issue as applicable in NLRB 
cases. 
®No Curb on Unions—Meanwhik 
NLRB was extending its position stil 
further’ Employers cannot participate 
in collective bargaining election can- 
paigns, but unions can go as far as they 
like in statements and published article 
without jeopardizing the validity of an 
election. 

This stand was taken when the board 
ruled, in the case of R. R. Donnelly & 
Co. of Chicago, that alleged defamaton 
statements concerning an _ employer 
prior to a NLRB election do not consti- 
tute a ground for setting aside its re- 
sults. The company had charged that 
five A.F L. unions made what it de- 
scribed as defamatory attacks on its 
labor relations policies, aimed at coerc- 
ing its employees into voting for affilia- 
tion with the A.F.L. 

NLRB rejected this complaint and 
declared that statements and articles- 
even though they may be defamatory- 
are not coercion or duress. Any redress 
for defamation must be sought else- 
where. 

What’s more, NLRB said, the com- 
pany cannot claim in any other action 
that it has been adversely affected be- 
cause bargaining representatives have 
been elected after campaigns in which 
allegedly defamatory statements were 
made or published. 
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for getting attention—and for getting it fast—there’s 
nothing to compare with a sound system. It locates key 
men in a flash—whether in the next room, the next 
building, or a mile away. It frees overworked telephones 
from the unnecessary burden of inside calls; releasing 
them for their primary purpose—your contact with the 


outside world. 


In emergencies, a properly engineered sound system 
promotes plant safety as nothing else can do. One 
relatively new, but increasingly important use for a sound 
system is for the ‘piping’ of music throughout a plant 

at intervals to provide an optimum working ‘climate.’ 
And day in and day out, it saves costly man-hours — often 
paying out quickly through this economy alone. 


Stromberg-Carlson Sound Systems are now obtainable 
promptly under priorities. Consult the classified section 
of your telephone directory for your local Stromberg- 
Carlson Sound Equipment distributor. Or write for 
Booklet No. 79, Sound Equipment Division, 100 Carlson 
Road, Rochester 3, New York. 


STROMBERG- 
CARLSON 
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STRAIGHT-LINE COMMUNICATION SAVES 
WER » SPEEDS THE WORK TO VICTORY 


L: 


NO ONE EVER SAYS, 


“JUST 
A 


MINUTE!” 


TO A SOUND SYSTEM 


s, elect 
ble only 


Bridges Again fies 
NWLB gets pane! rep, Spe 

on West Coast longshoremerfilie vic t 

contract squabble. Employ. 


niv one 


. asks. 
seek eight-hour day. Rvan 
rve arty eX 
How this plant sé sa Town of 2500 Another knotty problem has jy» far. | 
. + . . - } _ bab 
' as the Commun Refri eration Center dumped into the lap of the Nati t pro 
a ity 8 War Labor Board by Harry Brig 944, x 
Sesnedk Ha Seaton gin et 3 ee ame outa a ne years hg C.L.0. International Longsh net It also 
tons daily, sells ice refrigerators, supplies farmers with ice for Warehousemen’s Union and ihe \\ ates APL. 
cooling milk, chills 600 tons of cherries in ice water before pit- front Employers Assn. of thie Pagg 1.0. © 
ting, ices many refrigerator cars. ©® It stores 100,000 bushels Coast 4 BB n't cag 
of apples, and fr big hogsheads of peaches and berries, =e é somal 
all from its own packing house. ® Meats, poultry, vegetables, ° Original Demands Stand—\\ hen | anons 
and cream are Gots ent aunt. mosis mache or weeks of hearings were re 001 still has 
month) are chilled belore being shipped. © The ice cream bar | Plcted before a special NW1B panggot Tacor 
sells lunches; a cold room serves as a milk sub-station; beer in San Francisco, the two puartie Nes, Was 
qromn tsetse to, Graal qoaniiien & te poy cme ee pam were far apart on the questi £ wage 
every progressive town can profit, in the postwar world, from and other demands of the lon FEATHI 
a COMMUNITY REFRIGERATION CENTER. You are welcome The C.1.0O. longshorenx 


to make use of the consulting-engineering service and equip- 


ment we offer for this program. little from original demands made 2 With 


summer (BW —Aug.5’44,p105). Theggmeoercion 
, are: manpow' 
Frick Company, Waynesboro, Penn. (1) An increase in the straight hougamthe Natt 
. ; rate from $1.10 to $1.25, and an jqgpectting | 

crease in overtime from $1.65 to $] saqvedding 
an hour. contracts 


(2) One week’s vacation annul} number 

with pay. B® cgardiles 

(3) A guaranteed work-week of gy to k 

= hours, averaged every four wecks Herbe 

sethmceadenel (4) One day’s sick leave a montqmmoticer fc 

cumulative to 15 days. gion, last 


Hit the top in OFFICE EFFICIENCY and OUTPUT | _ (5) !2be« penalty ates for hn 3 


explosives and damaged cargo 
g 


, A ‘ . ; , _The watertonliltC. Petri 
with this new plan of office management | ° ‘2% Rise Opposed—The watering: CE 


employers had more than a thing or 


ne ; or vec tha 15% 

This sound manual shows how through functional equipment, unitized operations, ped say. On the omer of ‘? 7 ares 
better environment and workable standards, vastly improved office facilities may be employers insisted workers alr¢ ~ N th 
i established and the office operator aided in doing more and better work. Illustrated received pay increases slightly ’ ort , 
' with text, diagrams and case histories, the “Stricker Plan” brings forward an entirely than the Little Steel formula’s 15 bedding 
new, tested method, revolutionary in its simplicity, for doing the many paper work jobs. Wages were raised from 95¢ to $] agg” Wart 


hour in February, 1941, and_boostegmm ploymen 


. we nag Area ) hat tk 
Seven Steps Towa rd 10¢ an hour in February, 1942 wy 


It was claimed that longshoremen : 
| the San Francisco area are making 3 each rec 
pl08)—a 


* . * = 
average of $84 a week, as compare \ 
i Simplified Office Procedures with 543 before the war. — The s 


e Eight-Hour Day Asked—One thing the rais 


The Stricker Plan is so simple that it By A. H. . . oe 
is immediately adaptable to all varieties  yanagement Pe As: - eT a cates: the that has stuck in the craw of Paciiggg Wat labo 
—_ Ly Ah ~-5. = — vestigating | Committee, Washington, D. C.; Formerly Coast employers since the longsho Petrill 
division of General Electric actually a ee ee see . 1934 is om oni day. Eve che ; ‘ 
. showed an average saving of 27 per cent 10ur after six straight hours now is pag 69% 
in work time and a reduction of 41 per => capes, 5 & Vib, 90 Mustontions, for at the $1.65 ti ate Atlant quireme 
cent in paper needs. 7 tables, $1.75 or at the $1.65 overtime rate. Atlant’ 
Even though your office is operating on a relatively | Coast and Gulf ports all work an cig! tracts w 
' Now, for the first time, you can get the _ffficient basis, the application of the plan outlined in this hour day, so the Pacific Coast emploveg Ue 1S 
plan in its entirety and wee the seven, a | JT f averag P= oo ~ used fai “ ’ ¥ ioht] = The required 
fully illustrated, ‘clearly described steps | permit the reassign as much as 25 percent have requested an eight-hour day The 
to put your office on assembly-line speed McGRAW-HILL is little likelihood that they will get! 
’ EXAMINATION COUPON _And then the employers want a p’ SENIO 
vision for “neutral” chief dispatche 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., . _M. ¥. = . sated | ; 
Sint mm Bock Oo, 2 IN STEP kA po - oe halls, to be appoi - a 
See Sy 3 2, Gare, qramination om 80- the joint labor relations committee ij" 
me ( cash orders. ) each port or by a coast arbiter if tig arms te 
it TAD ccccccocecccccsvessbensdcedececocsassseoccesssesoses committee cannot agree. The neutr what h 
1° DOMED 6 00csescecccccceccsccccessccesecerstccscesoccesess dispatchers would be responsib| ynly (clarified 
ici nneaus chadeenddedmadiadeahehtiednéiewie the joint committee Present ae patel War L: 
} dispatc 
Days NE, Sh MRah 00s sh esbsoserecceticanescdccudssccsbeoeseden ; 
Company ........... pbsesessdndeudedén .. BW 1-27-45 
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elected by the unions, are responsi- 
bie only to the union. 

Employers also asked that the docks 
, supplicd with steady gangs to do 
hatever longshore work comes along. 
inder the present setup a gang works 
nly one ship; extras perform sundry 


| 
ASKS. 


Ryan Union May Benefit—Neither 
arty expects a decision much before 
ar. 1. If a wage increase is granted, 
t probab y will be retroactive to Oct. 1, 
944, expiration date of the contract. 
It also will affect approximately 1,000 
\F.L. longshoremen, a fact that the 
].O. organization headed by Bridges 

n't eager to admit. Joe Ryan’s Inter- 
ational Longshoremen’s Assn. (A.F.L.) 

till has the longshoremen at the ports 

f Tacoma, Anacortes, and Port Ange- 

Nes, Wash. 


FEATHER-BEDDING HIT 


With every possible device short of 
coercion being utilized to stretch the 
manpower supply to meet war needs, 
the National War Labor Board now is 
getting around to attacking “feather- 
bedding” —the — in many union 
contracts which requires that a fixed 
number of employees must be hired, 
regardless of whether sufficient work ex- 
ists to keep them busy. 

Herbert C. Northrup, senior hearing 
oficer for the New York NWLB te- 
sion, last week recommended that radio 
station WOV reduce its staff of musi- 
cians from twelve—as required by James 
C. Petrillo’s American Federation of 
Musicians—to five, as a prerequisite for 
a 15% wage increase sought by the 
union. 

Northrup condemned the “feather- 
bedding” policy as a waste of manpower 
in wartime, denied that there is unem- 
ployment among musicians, and said 
that the policy—coupled with the 
AF.M. 2¢ “unemployment” tax on 
each recording made (BW —Nov.18’44, 
pl08)—amounts to double taxation. 

The station indicated it would grant 
the raise if approved by the regional 
war labor board. 

Petrillo, however, is not expected to 
accept the staff reduction without a 
ight, for similar minimum staff _re- 
quirements are the keystone of con- 
tacts with other radio stations. The 
issue is one which the NWLB will be 
required to decide. 


SENIORITY RETAINED 


One of the problems involved in the 
transfer of workers from less essential 
irms to war plants—the problem of 
what happens to seniority—has been 
clarified by a ruling from the National 
War Labor Board that employees re- 
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Better performance and lower over-all operating 
costs can only come from cranes that are especially 
designed for a specific function. 

To secure maximum efficiency and economy Whiting 
engineers determine your requirements in terms of size 
of loads, distance to be covered, type of materials to be 
moved, and operating conditions—then as a result of their 
analysis they are able to design and build a Job-Rated 
Crane that exactly suits your particular needs. 

For new and reconversion plant development consult 
Whiting about Job-Rated Cranes. Whiting Corporation, 
15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 


BUILDERS OF 
QUALITY CRANES 
FOR OVER 
60 YEARS 


GCORPGRATIGCON 


CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES, METALWORKING, AIRCRAFT, and 
CHEMICAL PLANTS-e SERVICE EQUIPMENT for RAILROADS, BUSSES, and AIRLINES 


OFFICES IN 
ALL MAJOR CITIES 
LOOK IN PHONE BOOK 


Anchor Chain Link Fence says “‘Keep 
Out” in any language . . . controls traffic 
in and out of your plant . . . shuts out 
trespassers and troublemakers ... pro- 
tects outdoor storage. Exclusive “drive 
anchors” hold Anchor Fence permanently 
erect and in line in any soil or weather, 
yet it can be moved without loss to 
another location. On any fence problem, 
including relocating, realigning, repair- 
ing or painting your present fence, call 
one of our 16 offices (look in phone book). 
For illustrated Industrial Fence Catalog, 
write any of our 3 factories: Anchor Post 
Fence Co., 6670 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 
24, Md.; 1505 Gentry St., Houston, Tex.; 
616 S. Anderson St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


On Any Fencing Problem Call Anchor 
NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 


ANCHOR 


BWaaar 
CUTS rae COST 
Office “aa Factory 


RECORD 
KEEPING 


DIEBOLD 


ROTARY FILE 


Holds 6,000 cards for quick 
posting or instant reference 
DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED, CANTON 2, OnIO 


VETERANS BECOME VETERANS’ HELPERS 


Under an instructor at Washington’s American University, discharged wy, 
veterans learn the art of clear open-mouthed enunciation so they can hej 
train comrades who suffer disabilities and speech impairments. Such training 
is only one part of the whole rehabilitation program in which the veterans a 
being schooled. Students will become service officers at government hospital 
separation centers, and Veterans Administration offices where they'll hej 
veterans to land jobs and obtain their rights under federal and state law; 


leased for work in another plant shall 
accumulate seniority in their old jobs. 
To settle the question of seniority 
of workers transferred under the pro- 
gram, quietly put into effect recently 
by the War Manpower Commission, 
the United Automobile Workers 
(C.1.0.) brought a test case involving 
the Bendix Aviation Corp. of Nor- 
wood, Mass., and won unanimous sup- 
port from NWLB for its contention 
that workers transferred under WMC 
orders should not be penalized by loss 
of seniority on return to original jobs. 
However, the board stipulated that 
employees who desire to claim accumu- 
lated seniority must notify the com- 
pany within 15 days after the period 
of their required absence and fnust 
present U.S. Employment Service cer- 
tification that release and transfer were 
at the request of the WMC. Certifica- 
tion must also show that they remained 
for the required time at the plant to 
which they were assigned. 
Approaching the same problem inde- 
pendently, the Building Managers Assn. 
of Chicago and the Elevator Operators 
& Starters Union (A.F.L.) reached a sim- 
ilar answer: The union’s 2,000 members 
in the Loop district are free to go to 
war jobs with all the re-employment 
rights, and seniority, heretofore given 
operators and starters who have entered 
military service. 
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HOOKED RUGS CERTIFIED 


A threat that The Law would se 
in has lately put a crimp in the maki 
of hooked rugs by hand, a flourishing 
industry in the southern mountaw 
(BW—Jun.24'44,p44). — Shippers 
North Carolina became wary of buving 
when they heard that a move \ 
foot to enforce the child lab 
minimum wage provisions of tlic \ 
hour law. But everything is now se: 
again. 

Out of a conference of federal and 
state labor department officials 
Raleigh has come a certification 
which ostensibly will assure a 40¢ 
hour wage rate and eliminate child la! 
but, in any case, will relieve shippe: 
liability for violation of the lav 

Under this system the maker of « 
rug will certify that no child unde 
years of age assisted in any way wit 
making the rug. Strictly construed, 
means that children can’t ev 
chips on the fire under the dye p 
the yard. 

The maker also will certify tha 
amount paid for the rug by the 
lector is sufficient to pay him 4(¢ ; 
hour for his work, including preparatio! 
and dyeing of material. 

The certification system introduced 
North Carolina may become a pattem 
for Tennessee, Georgia, and other states 


+ 


+ +) 
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Only yesterday (YOU remember!) men sold apples on the 
streets, saw their furniture go back to the store, lost their 
houses, lost their farms. Will it happen again? It needn’t. 

But to avoid the kind of depression we had after the last 
war—WE MUST HEAD OFF INFLATION NOW! And the 
best way to do that is to save your money. 

When you don’t buy a thing you can get along without . . . 
that’s helping to prevent inflation. When you decide this is a bad 
time to ask more money for the things you sell or to fight for 
a raise... that’s helping to prevent inflation. When you pay up 
all your debts . . . that’s helping prevent inflation. AND SOME- 
THING MORE! 

It’s the best way to protect yourself against a depression if 
one should occur, and the best way to prepare yourself for 
tomorrow’s opportunities if times are good. 


The smart thing today is to save, not splurge. Don’t get 
hooked again! 


4 THINGS TO DO to keep prices down 
and help avoid another depression 


1. Buy only what you really need. 


2. When you buy, pay no more than 
ceiling prices. Pay your ration points 
in full. 

3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t 
take advantage of war conditions to 
ask more for your labor, your services, 
or the goods you sell. 


4. Save. Buy and hold all the gggap 
War Bonds you can afford— = 
to hel for the war and 

elp pay for war a KEEP 


insure your future. Keep up 
your insurance. Kida 
5 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council, approved by the Office of War 
Information, and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America, 


LOCOMOTIVES 
can't fly. but- 


Some modern planes—big transports and heavy bombers—have 
individual wheel loads greater than the individual wheel loads of 
the heaviest steam locomotives. Even heavier planes are planned. 
Airport runways for safe and economical operation of planes must 
have pavements designed to carry anticipated loads. 

Engineers of communities now planning construction of airport 
facilities can get the help of our engineers in designing concrete 
pavements which will carry any anticipated wheel loads and cost 


little to maintain. 


CONCRETE the Versatile Structural Plastic 


Concrete is the most widely used and 
versatile of construction materials, 
adapted to a multitude of uses besides 
low annual cost airports, highways 
and street pavements. 

Concrete is especially suited to build- 
ing firesafe, low annual cost schools, 
hospitals, factories, attractive homes 


or towering dams. It is ideal for 
sanitary dairy barns, milk houses, gran- 


aries, or hog and cattle feeding floors. 
Concrete offers you firesafety, long 
life and low annual cost. 
We will gladly send you helpful lit- 
erature on specific uses of concrete. 
Free in United States and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Ald-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... through 
scientific research and engineering field work 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


er a tg eS 
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where the legal threat 
ing this home industry. 

With the shortage of other ty, 
floor coverings, the hooke« rug, 
from cotton end cuttings, are jp: 
demand. . 


MONTHLY PAY WON 


Payment for manual ; 
monthly basis rather than an hy. 
basis is the novel feature of « three, 
labor agreement just concluded py 4 
San Francisco Employers Counc; . 
behalf of 162 warehouses, and \,, 
housemen’s Local 860 of the Ips. 
national Brotherhood of Teams. 
(A.F.L.). 

The agreement defines as lar 
ployees those who have reiaine¢ 
one payroll a year or more; 4; + 
porary, those with less than a ye, 
service at a single warehouse. Rey) 
employees—they number about ( 
the 1,500 covered by the pact—are pa 
on a monthly basis. While their | 
computed on the number of 
worked at the established hourk 
they will also be paid for nonwor 
holidays and vacation periods les 
porary workers are on a straight how 
basis. 

Advantage claimed by the employ 
is that designation of a worker as “rep 
lar” will give him an incentive t 
on the job and thus curb turnover 
union regards it as a step toward ci: 
fying the manual worker as a salane 
employee and, eventually, toward 
guaranteed wage. 


WEIRTON-C.1LO. ECHO 


Echoes of C.1.0.’s campaign to organ 
ize the 10,000 employees of Emest 7, 
Weir's Weirton Steel Co. (BW-De 
23'44,p106) were heard in a courtroo 
at New Cumberland, W. Va., last w 
when two C.1.0O. men were acquitted 
of charges that they conspired to as 
an officer of the Weirton independed 
Union, Inc. 

The case grew out of a disturbanc . 
at the gates of the company’s W¢ 
(W. Va.) plant when organizers for t 
United Steelworkers of America (C 10) 
sought to distribute handbills to W« 
ton employees (BW—Aug.26'4+4.p! 
Louis Capone of Pittsburg rh and 
Charles Barranco of Baltimore wet 
charged with attacking Thomas J. Lor 
president of the W.I.U. tin mill w 
In turn they testified that they the 
selves had been assaulted by Long 
mob of men at the mill. 

This week, 25 other C.1.O. ma 
went on trial on charges of un yes 
assembly, and later Barranco will a 

as codefendant with two others on “at 
other assault indictment. 


disco, 
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HE WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


Pending manpower legislation at home and Allied rehabilitation policies 
abroad are likely to be importantly affected by a conflict now developing 
between Army supply authorities and production officials in Washington. 
+ 

The issue is being forced into the open by conditions in France where—in 
contrast to this country’s dangerous manpower crisis—unemployment has 
reached such serious proportions that it threatens to create trouble behind 
Allied lines unless immediate alleviating measures are taken. 

In Paris alone, the number of jobless workers—many of them skilled 

mechanics—has passed 350,000. 

e 
Details gradually being revealed in Washington by returning congressional 
visitors to the battlefront and about to be blasted in open debate on Capitol 
Hill will reveal—among other things—that: 

(1) An unexpectedly large proportion of French industry has neither been 
destroyed by preinvasion Allied bombing nor been stripped of its machines 
by retreating Nazis. 

(2) Though an estimated 2,000,000 French workers are labor conscripts 
in Germany, enough skilled labor remains in France to operate large sections 
of the textile, steel, and machine-tool industries, in addition to the mines. 

(3) In a miracle of engineering speed and ingenuity, the Army has 
rehabilitated French and Belgian ports to the point where they can now 
handle as much shipping as can be allocated to them. 

(4) The key reason for France's inability to revive industry is the lack 
of raw materials and of a few replacement parts for worn-out machines, 
both of which have so far been refused by Army officials because of the 
dearth of transportation facilities beyond military requirements—meaning 
ships on the Atlantic and rail-truck equipment in Europe. 

> 
Behind-the-scenes protests by the powerful U. S. civilian officials have already 
produced results. 

More than 20 ships have been taken off other runs and assigned to 
rush rehabilitation equipment and raw materials for essential industries 
to France. 

French orders for locomotives and rolling stock have been boosted 
high on the priority list, and arrangements completed to carry them as deck- 
loads on every possible sailing from this country. 

After vigorous insistence from U. S. production authorities, Army pro- 
curement officials have announced definite plans to obtain more than 
$1,000,000,000 of critical goods from newly resuscitated French and Belgian 
industry in 1945. 

= 
Still in the debate stage is a bold proposal to create a U. S.-Anglo-French 
WPB for France. 

It would be staffed mainly by civilian production experts, would func- 
tion inside France, and would aim to: 

(1) Centralize all French raw materials demands. 

(2) Pool all transport facilities—rail, truck, barge—assigned to it by 
the Army. 

(3) Schedule priorities on all rehabilitation projects. 

(4) Draw all imported supplies—as long as the war in Europe lasts— 
from the nearest base in order to conserve shipping space. 

(Britain, despite the rapidly disappearing submarine threat, has refused 
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—so far—to cut into its enormous “emergency” stockpiles of the cotton 
and wool which France now desperately needs and preliminary shipments 
to the French have all been made from Allied pool material, no matter how 
long the ship haul to France.) 

e 
Behind all these developments is a determination on the part of Washington 
to see that no repetition of the Greek problem turns up in France. 

Realizing that so far as work, income, and availability of supplies are 
concerned, the average Frenchman fared better under the Germans than 
he yet has under the Allies, officials have decided that they can wait no 
longer before tackling his civilian problems on a vast scale. And the same 
line of thinking goes for other liberated countries. 

& 
In the welter of speculation about the all-important Roosevelt-Stalin-Churchill 
meeting (BW—Jan.20'45,p111), it should be remembered that the basic 
agenda hinges on only four main issues: 

(1) Strategy for the windup of the war against the Nazis. 

(2) Agreement on the treatment of conquered Germany, with Roosevelt 
pressing for peace terms as drastic as those proposed in the Morgenthau 
plan. 

(3) Compromise of Big Three differences on Dumbarton Oaks issues, to 
pave the way for an early United Nations conference to establish an inter- 
national security organization. 

(4) Plans for pushing the war in the Pacific, including, if possible, a 
commitment from Stalin on Moscow’s plan of action in the Far East after 
Germany falls. 

os 
Argentina is maneuvering for recognition at the forthcoming Mexico City 
conference of Pan-American foreign ministers by following a pattern set by 
Bolivia. 

And Buenos Aires may fool Washington as successfully as the Bolivians 
did. 

When a recent Bolivian government was in danger of not being recog- 
nized by Washington, fascist-minded leaders were dismissed from the 
cabinet, but were readmitted to the government after recognition. 

Argentina can be expected to pursue a similar “conciliatory” policy 
between now and the opening of the conference on Feb. 15, and may 
(temporarily) fire more extremists from the cabinet. 

Buenos Aires may even make a belated show of seizing more Axis assets. 


William L. Clayton, head of the new economic section of the State Dept., is 
rapidly streamlining his organization before leaving for Mexico City to out- 
line to nervous neighbors specific plans for postwar industrialization of Latin 
America. 

In the organization shakeup, the whole Office of Wartime Economic 
Affairs (headed by Charles Taft) is being dropped, and all remaining war 
operations are being merged into an enlarged economic division, probably 
to be run by Edward Mason, a Harvard economist recently with the Office 
of Strategic Services. 

In offering to help develop plans for postwar industrialization, State 
hopes to strengthen this country’s position by reducing Latin fears of eco- 
nomic crashes when our emergency buying stops after the war. 
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conomic Target 


Russian Army rolls ahead 
berating rich industrial area 
nd depriving Germany of iron. 
eel, and coal resources. 


Within a fortnight eight gigantic 
R ssian Army groups have liberated an 
vq in eastern Europe equivalent in 
e to the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Denmark. 

Rolling Ahead—On the northern end 
»f this front three armies have deleted 
ast Prussia as an effective part of the 


Reich, depriving Germany of oats, rye, 
potatoes, and flax produced on the great 
Prussian estates. 

From Warsaw, at the center of the 
800-mi. front, the Red Army spanned 
more than half the distance to Berlin, 
in round-the-clock assaults that  trav- 
ersed up to 38 mi. in a single day. 

In a third sector, two more armies 
are striking toward Breslau and into 
the concentrated industrial area of Sile- 
Sia (map). 

e Rich Mineral Area—Loss of Silesia, 
embracing integrated industrial areas of 
Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
can only be compared in its consequent 
effects on the Reich with the cumulative 
impact of Allied bombings from the 


west, or the eventual loss of the S 
Ruhr heavy-industry centers (BW—D« 
30°44,p97). 

The Silesian zone, like the Saar ; 
the Ruhr, is endowed with rich min 
resources—high-grade coal, lead, 
and low-grade iron. A vast and intric 
system of highways and railroads ¢ 
nects Silesian centers with Berlin, \W 
saw, Vienna, and Prague. The O 
River carries goods to Berlin; the Wa 
flows into the Vistula and on to W 
saw; and two smaller rivers flow sout! 
from Silesia to the Danube. 
© Coal and Steel—Before the war the 
Silesian triangle produced more thai 
60,000,000 tons of coal a year—at least 
40% of it of coking grade—compared 
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Supposedly invulnerable Silesia is a battleground for good economic reasons. Loss of its munitions and coal output 
will hurt the German war machine. And its plants may soon be put to work rebuilding Russia’s ravaged industrie: 
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POWER FROM A MOUNTAIN STREAM 


Among unusual power developments in the Western Hemisphere is the new 
Ixtapantongo development, south of Mexico City, where hydraulic drive is 


supplied by the rush of water 1,028 ft. down a mountainside (above). 


One 


turbine is operating, another is being built by Baldwin Locomotive Works at 
Eddystone, Pa., and will be followed by a third. The output will be enough 
to take Mexico City off present power rationing, will supply ample current for 
the area’s manufacturing projects. Thanks to the great head of water each 
turbine can furnish 39,000 hp. although they weigh only 130 tons apiece. By 
comparison “low head” TVA turbines develop 42,000 hp., weigh 540 tons more. 


with Saar-Ruhr production of around 
150,000,000 tons. Silesian steel output 
ran above 5,000,000 tons compared 
with prewar Ruhr-Rhine output of 
more than 20,000,000 tons. 

Throughout the war period, Silesian 
industry steadily expanded and dozens 
of plants were evacuated to the area by 
the Germans because it was considered 
invulnerable—for in 1942 the Eastern 
Front was 1,000 mi. in from the 
Soviet Caucasus, and Britain’s bomber 
bases were almost as distant. 

Silesian industry was developed pri- 

marily by German capital and enter- 
prise, but with the plebiscite of 1921 
a large part of the heavy industry and 
coal reserves fell under Polish control, 
leaving Germany a substantial portion 
of the area’s fabricating capacity. For- 
mer Austrian districts an Czecho- 
slovakian. During the interwar period 
Germany supplied semifinished and fin- 
ished iron and steel products in ex- 
change for Polish raw materials, pig 
iron, steel ingots, zinc, and lead. 
e Integrated by Nazis—During the pres- 
ent war the area has been completely 
integrated and put to work for the 
German war machine. 

Gleiwitz (in Germany) and Morav- 
ska Ostrava (in Czechoslovakia) produce 
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the best coking coal. Before the war 
German Silesia produced around 25,- 
000,000 tons of coal yearly, Polish Sile- 


sia about 20,000,000 tons, and the 
Teschen district of Czechoslovakia 
more than 15,000,000 tons. Germans 


have claimed that recent output was at 
the rate of 100,000,000 tons a year. 
The zinc mines in Poland, and the 
smelters at Katowice with 120,000-ton 
capacity before the war, provided Ger- 
man Europe with most of its zinc metal. 
Lead was also produced near Czesto- 
chowa, with a smelter industry domi- 
nated by Friederichshutte, located north 
of Katowice, and the Walter Cronec 
works nearby. 
e@ Used Imported Iron Ores—Although 
an inferior grade of iron ore is found 
north of Katowice and east of Czesto- 
chowa, the bulk of German and Polish 
Silesian steel production was based on 
ores imported and moved up the Oder. 
Kosel is the end of navigation on the 
Oder (which can be used up to 290 
days a year), but the Klodnitz canal 
from Kosel to Gleiwitz was reopened 
just before the war, and Gleiwitz be- 
came an important distributing certer 
for materials imported by this route. 
The river Oder carried Silesian coal, 
manufactured iron, lead, zinc, wood, 


and cement—in that order of 
—to the industries of Berlin 

the other direction consist: 

pig iron, fertilizers, constru 

rials, and fish. 

German steel production S 
was dominated by the Verein icte () 
schlesische & Huttenwerke, wich op, 
ated five machinery and 
plants and a steel mill at Gle 
giant plants in the Beuthen 
others at Laband and H 
Tank and locomotive works of 
Borsig trust are located in Silesia 
e Falls to Germany—Czech ;tce} gp. 
tered around Moravska Ostrava, bass 
on Teschen coal. Teschen y ; 
by Poland in 1938, but fell to Gen 
a year later. Rothschild interests wer 
represented in the Vitkovice works 
Moravska Ostrava, and Schneider-Cny. 
sot near Teschen. 

Polish Silesian steel was dominate 
by the Wspolnota Interesow Gornic». 
Hutniczych, S.A., of which Friedric 
Flick—key man in the Ruhr’s Vereinigt 
Stahlwerke—was an important ‘| 
holder. Dozens of smaller stec] plant 
are scattered in the Polish part 
Silesia. 

In almost all of the large indust 

centers of the area coking plants s PI 
ing the steel mills also engaged 
chemicals production, and in 
years—particularly during the  war- 
turned to fabrication of synthetic rubber 
and production of synthetic gasoline 
and lubricants. 
e Industry Is Varied—In addition, the 
Silesian community abounds with brick 
works, small machine-tool plants, doz- 
ens of key subcontractors working with 
copper and brass, nitrate plants, textile 
mills, plywood factories, paper mills, 
glass factories, and boilerworks. 

Important marshaling yards and rail- 
road repair shops were located at Beu- 
then, Gleiwitz, and Breslau (to the 
northwest); several of the larger cities 
are known to have exceptional ware 
housing capacity and are enedah t of 
holding important raw materials stock 
piles. 

Silesian industry was integrated with 
the rest of the German war machine by 
the interlocking controls of national 
cartels (extended into occupied zones in 
the early days of the war) and Reich- 
vereinigungen, the supercartels organ 
ized in steel, coal, synthetics, glass, and 
cement in 1942 (BW —Aug.28'43,p7! 
e Must Reorganize—Loss of the Silesian 
area will force reintegration of remait- 
ing German munitions capacity, and 
necessitate immeasurably complex tt 
organization of the Reich’s system 0 


decentralized subcontracting whi h re 
lied heavily upon the small plants 
evacuated to Silesia to escape Allied 


bombs. 
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ndstrand Machine Power 
aves hours of man power 
(woman power... 


housands of man and woman hours 
pve been saved in the Payroll 
partments of many firms through 
euse of Sundstrand Payroll Account- 
g Machines. 


he machine does the entire job, not 
st part of it. 


he operation is so fast that one ma- 
ine performs the work of several 


rks, 


ause of the simple “10 Figure Key” 
yboard and many automatic features, 
erating proficiency can be acquired 
uickly by anyone. 


Our factory at Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, F nme flies 

ee . "awarded for the 
pr ion of precision instru- 
ments calling for skill and crafts- 


manship of the highest order... 


Read these definite Sundstrand advantages: 


Payroll Records. Your Payroll Sheet or Summary 
is prepared at the same time that the Em- 
ployee’s Earnings Record is posted and the 
Pay Check or Pay Statement or Pay Enve- 
lope is written. 


Postings to the Employee’s Earnings Record 
are made in original, not carbon impressions. 
When the forms are in the machine, all 
entries are completely visible. 


Dates and Pay Check Numbers are printed 
automatically. Protective Stars are automa- 
tically printed before the Check amount. 
When deductions exceed earnings, the Pay 
Check is automatically voided. 


Gross Pay and Net Pay amounts are automa- 
tically computed and Column Totals are 
automatically printed. 


Government Reports. Year-to-Date Total Gross 
Earnings and Withholding Tax are automati- 
cally computed for Income Tax purposes. 


Quarter-to-Date Total Taxable Gross Earn- 


ings are automatically computed for Soci 
Security Tax purposes. When the taxable 
total reaches $3,000, the machine automati 
cally exempts amounts in excess. 


War Bond Ledgers. The machine can be set for 
any bond denomination. The Unapplied 
Balance and the amount “To Go” before the 
next bond can be purchased are automatically 
computed. 


When the Unapplied Balance reaches the 
purchase price of the bond, the purchase is 
automatically recorded. All bond purchases 
are listed by employees and automatically 
counted and totaled. 


A call to your local Underwood Elliott 
Fisher office will bring you, without 
obligation, interesting information on 
how your payroll department can save 
hours of man power and woman power. 


* * * 


Sundstrand Payroll Accounting Machines are available 
subject to War Production Board authorization. 


Save the Seconds and You Save the Day— 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Accounting Machine Division 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, 0.¥ 


Packine more spring 
into less space is a problem today 
when plans call for reduced product 
' size or more power in the same size 
unit. The nested spring is often the 
answer, eliminating a change in the 
assembly to provide space for a 
spring of increased capacity. 


Designing nested springs is more 
than fitting one spring inside an- 
other. The many factors involved 
require the skill of spring engineers, 
and that’s why so many product 
planners bring their problems to 
MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORA- 
i} TION (Division of Standard Steel 
Spring Company),775 Michigan Ave- 

nue, Logansport, Indiana. 


Send for booklet on the im- 
A portance of spring design. 


Te improve product performance, use 


MUEHLHAUSEN 


Designed 
SPRINGS 


Aluminum “First” 


Brazil sets an industrial 
milestone for Latin America as 
new aluminum plant opens. It’s 
the first south of Rio Grande. 


When operations started this month 

at the new aluminum plant of Eletro- 
Quimica Brasileira, $.A., at Bello Hori- 
zonte, Minas Geraes province, Brazil 
(annual capacity, 20,000,000 Ib.), an- 
other notable step was taken in the in- 
dustrialization of that country. This is 
the first aluminum plant to go into pro- 
duction south of the Rio Grande. 
e I.G.E. Built Power Plant—The under- 
taking includes a hydroelectric power 
development with an installed capacity 
of 8,000 kilowatts that was designed and 
produced by International General Elec- 
tric Co. The high-analysis bauxite is re- 
duced to alumina in a plant that is rated 
at 20,000 tons pate Pig aluminum 
is produced in an sei plant. 

Long before Pearl Harbor, Dr. A. R. 

Giannetti, a Brazilian engineer, con- 
ceived the idea of manufacturing alumi- 
num in his country to supply domestic 
needs, with some surplus fer export to 
adjacent countries. 
@ Plenty of Ore—After making studies 
of several extensive high-grade bauxite 
deposits, the plant was Goced in Minas 
Geraes because its ore reserves were be- 
lieved sufficient to supply indefinitely 
the needs of refining capacity even 
greater than has so far been installed. 

It also was possible to develop adja- 
cent water power at such nominal cost 
that electric energy could be generated 
at very low rates; and much more power 
remains unharnessed. Labor, climatic, 
and other conditions also were favorable 
to low-cost operations. 

More than $2,000,000 of machinery 
and equipment for the project were ob- 
tained in the U.S., but ownership of 
the new company rests entirely in the 
hands of Brazilian investors. 

Klein & Saks International Corp., the 

new organization’s agent in the U.S., 
retained the Dorr Co. as consulting en- 
gineers to design the plant, and to train 
a 100% Brazilian organization to oper- 
ate it. 
e Construction Delayed—Due to un- 
avoidable handicaps arising from the 
war, of which lack of ocean shipping 
was the most troublesome, completion 
of the plant took much longer than was 
anticipated. The entire project was fin- 
ished, however, before operations began 
early this month. 

Present Brazilian demand for alumi- 
num already far exceeds the capacity of 
the Eletro-Quimica plant. About half 
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of the output is earmar ed f, » conte 
war uses in Brazil, with ‘he re, mens 
destined for a wide vari £ indies e Ha: 
uses. Brazil’s rapidly exp indino , Latin 
trialization program mx Pay suffer 
industries are likely to abcon log 0 
future surplus production at fp, permi 
Quimica. war f 
e Expansion Planned— Dart Bu 
the plant and the related hyd; harbo 
project were designed to permit ¢, the |: 
erable expansion when | ferage 
sumption warrants further inyes toms 
in the project. were 
With 

k Bi ® merch 
As igger Ports dent 
ee : avert 

Brazilian businessmen sei @ Pro 
expanded facilities to prev. evi 
congestion of harbors by mh 
postwar imports. rede 
facilit: 

SAO PAULO=Businessmen in By; In 
are pressing the government f{ about 
mediate measures to enable Braidilm at Sar 


state. 

of th 
greate! 
stantic 
is inac 


Mo 


ports to handle the greatly expanj 
import trade which they believe , 
follow the end of war in Eu ope. § 
work is now being done, in the inter 
of war transport, but business lead 


Linked with Brazil's future port ¢ 
pansion and highway program ist 


posits, 


tour of the U.S. by Dr. Clovis P Equ 
tana (right), highway chief of test, m 
State of Rio Grande do Sol. Greqgjment 
ing him is Charles M. Upham of # — 
American Road Builders Assn. Mion jy) 
though chiefly interested in U.tfeatego 
roadbuilding techniques, Pestana fithe ex 
also surveying the nation’s big po need f 
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contend it is mot on a scale com- 
mensurate with postwar needs. 

e Harbor Congestion Feared—Like most 
Latin-American countries, Brazil has 
ut MEE suffered reduced imports, and the back- 
orb 5 io of gold and foreign exchange will 
t Els tmit an expansion of a. after the 

; war far above the prewar level 

Business recalls the congestion of 
harbors and warehouses which followed 
it conim the last war. ro were held up, pil- 

ferage at the docks increased, and cus- 
vestry toms fines mounted. Increased costs 

\ were then passed on to consumers. 

With this in mind, a group of Rio 
merchants has sent a petition to Presi- 
rts dent Vargas, outlining measures to 
avert a repetition of these events. 
2 sede e@ Problem at Santos—Fulfillment of 
their plans would require the purchase 
TeVeME of building materials, cranes, and re- 
by } pau parts for existing lifting equip- 
ment, locomotives and freight cars, 
dredging equipment, and other dock 
facilities, mostly from the U. S. 

In particular, Sao Paulo is worried 
about the prospect of port congestion 
at Santos, the chief port of Sao Paulo 
state. The heonedh iy industrialization 
of the area not only will provide 
greater exports, but will require sub- 
stantially larger imports, for which there 
is inadequate storage capacity. 

Most of the current federal activity is 
centered at the ports of Rio and Vic- 
toria. The latter is now equipped to 
handle 1,200 tons hourly and will be 
the exporting point for iron from the 
Itabira deposits. 

The government has spent $78,000,- 
000 in recent years on port works, but 
businessmen consider the current an- 
nual expenditure of $2,000,000 inade- 
quate to prepare for prospective needs. 


TAX SUBSTITUTE POPULAR 


RIO DE JANEIRO-—Early last year 
(BW—Mar.4'44,p118) Brazil offered 
business a chance to avoid excess-profits 
taxes if double the tax were invested in 
equipment certificates” or “guarantee 
deposits.” 

¢ income tax authority in Brazil 
las now reported on the results of this 
system during the first taxable year. 
Total tax receipts amounted to about 
$38,000,000 divided as follows: excess- 
profits tax, $16,000,000; equipment cer- 
tificates, $14, 000,000; guarantee de- 
posits, $8,000,000. 

Equipment certificates bear 3% inter- 
of tiest, must be spent on industrial equip- 
]. Greqfment secured abroad; import priorities 
m of tia’!!! be granted. Guaranteed deposits, re- 
ccemable in 1946, must also be spent 
nn business expansion. Funds in either 
ategory are returnable on payment of 
estana ithe excess-profits tax, or on proof of 
sig port weed for current operations. 
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(omorrow's 


hetter 
living... 


. in Better Homes & Gar- 
dens. Its presentation is be- 
lievable,convincing, depend- 
able. ‘‘Bedrooms for Grown- 
ups” in the February issue, 
illustrates for more than 
2,300,000 reader - families 
sound suggestions for their 
homes of tomorrow. 


Day after day Better Homes 
& Gardens gets from its 
readers increasing evidence 
of a huge postwar building 
market. This series is giving 
America practical ideas. 


Thru Better Homes & Gar- 
dens comes help for every 
phase of home life. Yes, home 
and family life is synony- 
mous with Better Homes & 
Gardens, the Nation’s lead- 
ing home magazine. 


better Homes 
& binrdens 


America’s No, 1 Home Service Magazine 
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The sensational success of the Soviet 

drive toward Berlin and the better news 
from the Western Front have combined 
to rekindle the fears of investors who 
are worried about how corporate profits 
would react to the reconversion prob- 
lems that any carly European peace 
would bring. Stock market prices gener- 
ally, as a result, have been wilting un- 
der the impact of recurrent waves of 
liquidation engendered by the return of 
last summer's “short war psychology.” 
@ Few Gains Shown—Because of the 
consistent selling pressure, the Dow- 
Jones industrial stock price index, for 
example, has registered a gain only four 
times during the past twelve daily trad- 
ing sessions. In this group more than a 
few representative issues have gradually 
been forced to levels $5 to $10 below 
recent peaks. 

As might be expected, because of the 
many substantial profits available for the 
taking and because of the generally held 
belicf that railroad earnings will be the 
first to feel the effects of V-E Day, the 
rail stocks thus far have shown the larg- 
est percentage declines. 

@ Losses Are General—In the Dow- 
Jones rail average, only two gains have 
been chalked up during the past twelve 
days of trading. Losses in the group have 
been gencral as indicated by the drops 
during the past week or so of $6 and $7 
recorded by such rail blue chips as 
Union Pacific and Atchison and the $4- 
to-$7 declines by such other lower- 
pe rail favorites as Atlantic Coast 
ine, Great Northern, New York Cen- 
tral, Southern Pacific, and Northern 
Pacific. 

Now that the “correctional reaction” 
—expected by many Wall Streeters—has 


arrived, market students are en 
carefully sifting all available evi 
an endeavor to learn just how 

slump may be expected to proce: 
buying support enters the mark 
@ Street Isn’t Alarmed—Thus 

decline has pretty much wiped 
the gains registered in both the 
industrial averages since Christn 
about one-third of the Septe: 
January advance has been cancek 

A reaction of this sizc, how 
not alarming, according to Str 
nicians. Thus far the analysts w! 
been so bullish previously think t 
market has acted very well, espe 
daily trading volume, since the 
started, has been dropping off t 
recorded recently when investor! 
avidly bidding for stocks. 

The more cautious market s 
the other hand, believe that the 
now in progress could extend « 
ably further if the selling of late h 
caused by any move of investors t 
to measure values in terms of px 
stead of war and they are still 
wary when it comes to making 
suggestions 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Mont Year 
Week Ago Ag | 
Stocks 
Industrial ...129.2 132.3 127.4 1174 
Railroad .... 47.2 49.6 48 
Utility 57.4 57.9 55.3 
Bonds 
Industrial ...121.3 121.2 120.7 119 
Railroad ....113.2 113.7 113.6 104 
are 116.7. 117.1) 117. 
Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. 


COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
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NESS WEI 


HE TRADING POST 


ers in Transition 


erences between “depression” un- 
ment and postwar “reconversion 

joyment are sharply defined in a 
esearch study made for the Com- 
for Economic Development by 
Richard A. Lester of Duke Uni- 


viding for Unemployed Workers 
reition,” published by Mc- 
Hill Book Co., is one of three 
studies into the problems that 
# to arise from shifts in employ- 
as we return to peace. That three 
we studies were considered neces- 
roof that C.E.D. recognizes the 
itude of the task, but Lester’s new 
helps to clarify the problems by 
ing the special conditions of transi- 
fom a general inquiry into the 
; of and the methods of prevent- 
nemployment. 
e have been warned that peace 
bring great unemployment prob- 
as a result of the closing of war 
; during the time that servicemen 
tuming to the labor market. But 
: finds no reason to believe that 
abor supply will reach a new peak. 
cludes that the total number of 
of civilian labor available for 
| employment probably will be 
the same as at present. 
je now employ about 52 million 
uns. In the first two postwar years, 
et estimates some nine millions 
be released from the armed forces. 
in the same period, about a mil- 
youths will enter the labor market. 
his would indicate a need for 62 
om jobs. But, offsetting this ten- 
m increase, Lester anticipates 
drawal of four million to five mil- 
of the seven million women, chil- 
and older men, temporarily added 
labor force during the war emer- 
y. Surveys indicate that perhaps a 
m returning servicemen will take 
ntage of the G.I. Bill of Rights and 
0 school. Five million additional 
ial work-week jobs would be cre- 
by the elimination of overtime. So, 
tional unemployment will result 
} changes in demand for labor, 


than from increase in total labor 
Dh 


ca a 


it were possible to accomplish the 
ical reconversion of war plants, the 
hissal of temporary workers, the 
mation of overtime, and the rehir- 
of veterans over night, there would 
0 transitional unemployment prob- 
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lem—admittedly an unattainable goal 

We often forget, however, that we 
have achieved present employment 
totals only after vigorous recruiting 
drives, appeals to patriotism, and threats 
of a national service law. If the market 
demand in the immediate postwar 
period should require 57 million work- 
ers, labor shortages fully as serious as 
those that exist today might be antici- 
pated unless most of the temporary war 
workers were retained. 

Lester is of the opinion that private 
and other nonfederal spending is un- 
likely to expand the total hours of 
employment enough to offset fully the 
effects of a drop of 60 to 65 billion 
dollars in federal war spending. But he 
argues effectively that, if prices are 
unchanged, the volume of expenditure 
needed to keep 57 million workers busy 
making and distributing civilian goods 
would be less than the cost of relatively 
high-priced war material that can be 
produced by the same number. 


x * 


A decline in total hours of employ- 
ment, during the period of reconversion 
and of transferring labor to new jobs, 
means only temporary unemployment, 
concentrated among comparatively 
small groups. But a sustained decline 
in spending could lead to widespread 
and continuing unemployment, which 
is what everyone seeks to avoid. 

Even if basic wage rates remain un- 
changed, average weekly earnings of 
workers are bound to decline during the 
transition. But taxpayers and investors, 
at the same time, would be relieved of 
a drain on their incomes by a sharp 
reduction in federal spending. Other 
countries would buy goods we cannot 
now supply. Liquid savings of individ- 
uals and corporations already are at an 
all-time high. And cities and states have 
built up substantial reserves of cash and 
securities. Lester finds that at least 80% 
of those who face dismissal during the 
early prewar years will be entitled to 
unemployment compensation benefits. 

Ample reservoirs of employment in- 
surance funds and savings obviously will 
not stimulate postwar employment un- 
less they are spent. Lester’s statistics in- 
dicate that the mechanics of transition 
will not be the problem some feared, 
provided government, management, and 
labor combine their efforts to create a 
climate in which people do not hesi- 
tate to spend their savings. This, in 
turn, should lead to a sustained high 
level of prosperity once the transition 
is effected. Wc. 
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ECONOMY- 


READY!—The new Jomac Safety 
Gauntlet-Cuffs which will effect big 
savings for all users of gauntlet- 
style industrial gloves, No longer 
will it be necessary to purchase 
_ gauntlet-gloves, and then discard 
the entire piece when only the 
glove wears out. The Jomac Safety 
Gauntlet-Cuff is a separate piece . . 
a sturdy, long-life protector for the 
worker’s forearm. Jomac Safety 
Gauntlet-Cuffs and Jomac Gloves 
. an unbeatable economy-team! 
Write for details. C. Walker Jones 
Co., Philadelphia 38, Penna. 


OMAC Gauls 
J C4 
By the Makers of the famous 
JOMAC Industrial Gloves 


THREE TYPES OF JOMAC GLOVES 
* Regular Industrial Type 
* Heat- and Flame-Resisting 
* Safety Gauntlet-Cuffs 
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THE TREND 


MR. WALLACE, MEET BUSINESS 


If the nomination at this critical time of Henry A. 
Wallace as Secretary of Commerce and director of the 
great war and postwar lending agencies attached to that 
office were submitted to the ballots of the managers of 
American enterprise, large and small, it would be voted 
down by a thumping majority. 

That majority would reflect a correct opinion on the 
availability of Wallace for this position, regardless of 
his personal qualifications for the job. The opinion would 
have been expressed in loud and unmistakable terms 
weeks ago if businessmen had considered Wallace’s ap- 
pointment a serious possibility. It would have been to 
the great advantage of the Administration, of business, 
and of Wallace himself if such an early expression of 
opinion had been so insistent as to convince President 
Roosevelt of the disservice of this appointment to na- 
tional unity. 


¢ The rumors that the Iowan was being considered for 
the job, that the President had received an ultimatum on 
his appointment from the Administration’s C.I.O- 
P.A.C. supporters, were not taken seriously enough be- 
cause the selection semed in so many ways unthinkable— 
“even,” as some will say, “of Roosevelt.” 

The reasons for this discounting are easy to under- 
stand. Henry Wallace has never been thought of as a 
businessman or as one having any reasonable acquaint- 
ance with the postwar business problems that the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. will inevitably be forced to deal 
with. And, by precedent if not by fixed theory, that office 
calls for an incumbent qualified to bring the business- 
man’s background and talents to bear upon the govern- 
ment’s task of serving the national economy. The prece- 
dent is of the same kind that applies in the case of the 
secretaryships of agriculture and labor. While no one of 
these posts should be thought of as a seat of special inter- 
est within the government, business leaders must find 
Henry Wallace in Commerce as unbelievable as union 
leaders would find Jesse Jones in Labor. 


e There are also reasons more disqualifying than the 
former vice-president’s lack of a common background 
with those who do business with the Commerce Dept. 
and the federal lending agencies—reasons that must 
weigh heavily on a man of the integrity of character that 
his friends claim for him. These are concerned with 
what his background is, rather than with what it isn’t. 
His original interest in Washington was that of agri- 
culture. However, to make no bones about it, the really 
vital flaw in whatever experiment the President may 
deem he is undertaking with this agriculturalist lies in 
the substance of Wallace’s interests during his vice-presi- 
dency and since he surrendered further vice-presidential 
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hopes at the 1944 Democratic convention. In the » 
of too many of the businessmen who would wor} 
Commerce, they have been the interests of C.1.0’s Di 
ical Action Committee in domestic politics, o 
experimental collectivists in the Administration, ag 
those who expect Uncle Sam to be a thoroughly yy} 
nesslike Uncle Santa Claus in international relation 


e It is not too much to say that, to many such, Waly 
name is anathema because of what they have undery 
him to maintain on how the financial machinery of; 
government should be used to redeal the New Del 
home and to fling its largesse abroad. And it js j 
enough to say that they take the President’s letter ag 
Jesse Jones to ‘ ‘relinquish your present post to Hej 
as the final chapter of the rawest kind of a political 
with the P.A.C. in particular and the “Wallace left wig 
in general. 

Recognizing the handicaps that business suspicig 
and conviction—place on Wallace’s usefulness to ( 
merce, some of his friends come up with a theory aly 
his appointment. They say that the President's 0 
recognition of these handicaps actually dictated the 
pointment; that he believes Wallace has been mis 
and misunderstood; and that the Iowan’s performance 
this new field in intimate, forced contact with busing 
men will clear his name (before the 1948 campaign) 
the symbols which business has attached to it. 

Well, such a hope could be shared by the same bi 
nessmen who now deplore Wallace’s appointment, { 
they must needs be hopeful of this job which can be 
vital to them in the transition period that lies ahe 
In any event, once he was inducted into office, Walk 
could count on the honest efforts of business to helph 
make the best of it. However, industry’s reading of } 
record and this presidential letter which seems so patent 
to clear the White House with the P.A.C. and, at 
same time, to give Wallace his revenge over his old ad 
sary, that’ popular symbol of business, Jesse Jones, ma 
a sorry introduction to the business constituency of t 
Commerce Dept. In that setting, the frank first wo 
must be, “This, Mr. President, was a grave mistake.” 


e If that mistake cannot be canceled, it can be mitiga 
by the removal of the illogical connection between t 
lending agencies and the Commerce Secretary's jf 
Wallace must know that he is, least of all, a governmé 
tal banker. A move by him to support Sen. Walter Georgg 
separation bill would constitute the best evidence bi 
ness could get of his honest desire for the confide 
that he must have. 
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